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From light to dark— 
and any shade in between 


Only $93, 95 


Manufacturer's recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 
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ly automatic toaster! 


| _— a really fine Christmas gift 
that will receive a warm-as-toast 

! > J . 
welcome! It’s something a whole 
family can enjoy and expect wonder- 
ful service from for years and years. 


This is the toaster with the sim- 
plest, most dependable automatic 
toasting mechanism ever developed! 
And this is the toaster that features 
6-position control, an extra-high toast 
lift, and an extra-large snap-out, snap- 
in crumb tray that is completely 
cleanable in seconds. Or, you can 
wash it along with the dishes. 


kana 


See this fine toaster at your G-E 
dealer’s now. General Electric Com- 
pany, Small Appliance Division, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





6-POSITION CONTROL, a new, easy-to- 
use feature. Set for any shade of toast 
you want. Then count on piece after 
piece being exactly alike! 
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EXTRA-HIGH TOAST LIFT brings small 
pieces of toast, waffles, or even muffins, 
well up out of the toaster. No more 
digging—no more burned fingers! 











Wresting Secrets from Pacific Depths 


Device for recording sea temperatures at various 


depths being lowered from afterdeck of research 


vessel, attached to end of tapered steel cable. 





The above picture was taken while 
scientists on board the oceanographic 
research vessel Spencer F. Baird were 
making deep-sea studies off Tahiti in the 
far Pacific, during a recent expedition 
covering 17,000 nautical miles. 

Valuable discoveries made during this 
long voyage included the location of an 
undersea mountain rising 25,000 feet 
from the ocean floor, as well as more de- 
tailed exploration of a submarine ditch 
five times as deep as the Grand Canyon. 

Oceanographic expeditions call for an 
array of strange gear, such as “probes” to 
record temperatures of the silt at the 
ocean floor, dredges to bring up speci- 
mens of deep-sea life, and devices to 
sample ocean water at various depths. 

These instruments are lowered from 
the deck of the Baird deep into the sea 


BETHLEHEM 


on a slender, immensely strong Bethle- 
hem steel cable. This cable, made up of 
125 individual steel wires, is 30,000 feet 
long, and weighs 10 tons. The stress in 
so long a cable results much more from 
its own weight than from the 2-ton load 
it is asked to support. To keep the cable’s 
weight as low as possible, it was made 
in tapered form. 

Apart from strength, the cable must 
have protection against corrosion, for it 
is continually exposed to sea water and 
air, and Bethlehem built it from wires 
having a tight bethanized coating of cor- 
rosion-resisting zinc. 

With the cable thus shielded against 
corrosive attack, oceanographers on board 
the Baird can long rely on it to help them 
wrest new knowledge from the ocean’s 
mysterious lower depths. 
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USE LESS OIL 


... GET THE 


LONG 
QUART 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil 
with te Jough Film stands up under 
intense heat. . . resists the forma- 
rela meoh Mell Choceriilale M-lalellal-Meel-) lel iiEe 
Your engine stays cleaner, smoother 


running ... uses less oil! 
Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 
margin of safety. There's a correct 


grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and driving conditions. 


Sound your Z 


PENNZOIL* 
AT BETTER DEALERS... 
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MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
COAST TO COAST 


(Title registered U.S. Patent Office) 
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The Precious Gift of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life is 
speech. From babyhood on, it is the 
bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. 

There was a day when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
the human voice. Now there are no 
barriers of time or distance. You 
have but to speak into the telephone 
to be in touch with almost anyone 
—quickly, easily and at low cost. 


Just a few days ago the number of 
telephones in the United States 
reached fifty million, or one for about 
every three people. 

These telephones are operated by 
the Bell System and fifty-three hun- 
dred other telephone companies. 

All play an essential part in the 
nation’s service and they join to- 
gether in commemorating this new 
milestone in telephone progress. 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 





The big story is not in mere num- 
bers but in what all these telephones 
mean to the country. 

By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
millions of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
become a front-line soldier in de- 
fense. The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 
bind it together to keep it strong. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
AND FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED 
OTHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 














"Give him the gite [a like 
myself [” 








Give him Mild and Tasty 


PPaInce ALBERT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


The natural gift for the man who smokes 





a pipe or rolls his own — Prince Albert, 
tobacco as Nature meant tobacco to taste! 


P.S. from P.A.: The ladies enjoy Prince Albert’s fine aroma! 
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LETTERS 





The Peace Conference: Graham 
Patterson’s editorial “Hopes Built on 
Sand” [October] shows a lack of sympa- 
thy for India which could be serious. . .. 
Wyanet, Il. Davin A. DENSLOW 


ee Your splendid editorial is one 
of the most sensible and comprehensive 
summations of chaotic world conditions 
| have ever read. It also shows, with un- 
usual clarity, the perils facing the 
United Nations in their dealings with 
treacherous foes. 

We are fortunate that our affairs 
are in the competent hands of Henry 
Cabot Lodge and other reliable repre- 
sentatives. We fervently hope they will 
firmly uphold our cherished principles 
of liberty and individual rights for man- 
kind when they face the Red agg 
across the conference table. 


ressors 


Boulder, Colo. J. T. VANDERVOORT 


Fire at Clinton: Your readers 
will remember your story “Everybody 
Skates in Clinton” [Jan. 21], telling 
how our village of 1.600 built an ice 
arena with a hockey rink bigger than 
Madison Square Garden’s. 

On Sept. 11 this arena burned to 
the ground—cause unknown. Villagers 
stood around in tears. 

But everyone has been busy since. 
More than 200 persons helped clear 
away the debris and we have started to 
rebuild. 

We still owe $40.000 to those who 
advanced money for the first building. 
But they have agreed to wait. ... And 
now they and others are again digging 
into their pockets for the Arena Build- 
ing Fund... . 

We have $80,000 insurance but still 
need $195,000 more to put the building 
back up and make it more fireproof... . 
Clinton, N.Y. ArTHUR R. Scoones 

Secretary, Clinton Rink Association 


Wilson-Kyes Viewpoint: Thank 
you for M. K. Wisehart’s article “Can 
Wilson and Kyes Win?” [October]. 

I am very glad to see that Defense 
Secretary Wilson’s viewpoint on produe- 
tion is: “These are the things we need: 
how little can we spend to get them” 
It seems to me that a great deal o! mis- 
understanding is traced to a failure to 
clarify this point. 

New York J. H.S. Eris 


The Real Thing: A few minutes 
after laughing heartily at A] Kau{man’s 
“triplets” cartoon on page 62 of your 
September issue, the nurse came into 
the waiting room at the hospital and in- 
formed me I was the father of triplets— 
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two girls and a boy. Mother and babies 
are doing fine. 

My wife and I thought this such an 
amusing coincidence that we would like 
to have the original for framing. 


Okanogan, Wash. J. M. O’Brien Jr. 


In this special case, the cartoon has 
been mailed to the triplets with our best 
wishes.—Editor 


Blue Ridge - Smokies Tour: 
Thanks for the October issue with Peter 
Celliers’s fine article “Along the Blue 
Ridge to the Smokies.” . . . We appreci- 
ate your encouraging your readers to 
take plenty of time for the trip. . 

I Jove that wildcat in your sketch! 
Roanoke, Va. Sam P. Weems 

Superintendent, Blue Ridge Parkway 


eel agree with everything you 
say about “America’s No. 1 tourist 
area.” I have taken the trip myself and 
have found nothing in the country which 
surpasses it in natural beauty. 
Los Angeles Mrs. Maup CLAYTON 


eel hope I can take the Blue 
Ridge-Smokies trip someday. . . . After 
reading your article I feel it would be 
an unforgettable experience, especially 
for one as interested in our early his- 
tory as [. 

One could feel rather like a mod- 
ern Daniel Boone, I imagine, traveling 





through those hills, standing on moun- 
tain tops. surveying the valleys, streams 
and forests. the sweep of sky’in a land 
of unspoiled beauty. I'll have a camera 
slung over my shoulder. 

Your travel articles, a magic carpet 
to distant fields as well as a very prac- 
tical guide, are eagerly awaited. .. . 
Jersey City, N.J. Hersert KANE 

Classical musie: Harry David's 
article. “Are you ‘hep’ to Bach?” (No- 
vember), will encourage many people 
not now confirmed long-haired listeners 
to at least give classical music a chance 
in their lives. 

Charleston, W. Va. HELEN M. THompson 
Executive Secretary, 

American Symphony Orchestra 

League, Ine. 


e e The article is excellent. . 
New York AnprE KosTELANETZ 

In writing to the editors, address 
Town JournaL, Dept. E, Washington 4, 
D.C. 
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Stock-car racing proves 
Champion spark plugs 





will make your car 
run better! 





BILL BLAIR 
Winner, Daytona Beack 
in a ’53 Oldsmobile 
with CHAMPIONS! 





DICK RATHMAN 
Winner, Langhorne, Pa. 
in a 53 Hudson 
with CHAMPIONS I 


Stock cars are standard automo- 
biles, just like yours. But no family 
sedan ever took the beating they 
take in the Big Four of stock car 
racing: Daytona Beach, Fla., Lang- 
horne, Pa., Raleigh, N. C. and Dar- 
lington, S. C. 

That’s why Champions’ complete 
success in these top NASCAR races 
again in 1953 should make it plain 
to all motorists: Champion Spark 
Plugs bring any car to its perform- 
ance peak—and keep it there— 
regardless of make or model or how 
you drive it. See your Champion 
dealer—soon! 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
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CHAMPION 
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-———“$PARK PLUGS _ 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








FONTY FLOCK 
Winner, Raleigh, N.C, 
in a 53 Hudson 
with CHAMPIONS! 





BUCK BAKER 
Winner, Darlington, S.C. 
in a 53 Oldsmobile 
with CHAMPIONS! 








TRACTION 
YOU CAN 
TRUST 


Tests prove Weed V-Bar 
Tire Chains are the finest 
ever made—more effective 
than any bare tire treads 





e You just can’t trust ice and 
snow — so auto death rates climb 
24 to 53% in the winter. WEED 
AMERICAN V-Bar Reinforced 
Tire Chains may save your life. 


Weed V-Bar Chains protect 
you on ice and hard-packed 
snow. Their V-Bars are slanted 
left and right for balanced trac- 
tion. 288 or more steel gripping 
points help you stop shorter, 
straighter, safer—keep you from 
getting stuck, too. 


WEED V-Bar Chains are made inten- 
tionally better... Safer on snow and ice 


e American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. In 
Canada:Dominion Chain 
Company, Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 





TIRE CHAINS 
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Why we should be thankful 


ITH no letup in the tension be- 

tween the free world and Russia 

and its slave states, with an in- 
crease in the fighting in Indochina, with 
Italy and Yugoslavia making threaten- 
ing gestures toward each other, there 
may be some who wonder what there is, 
after all, to be thankful for as we cele- 
brate Thanksgiving and Christmas this 
year. 

With an enormous national debt, 
and faced with the grim necessity of 
spending billions of dollars to main- 
tain our nation’s defense and burden- 
some taxation to produce those billions. 
there may indeed be some who will 
ask themselves “What do we have to 
be thankful for?” 

Yet, there are many reasons why 
we should be thankful. While peace 
has not come to Korea, at least the 
shooting has stopped. We can be thank- 
ful that the bloodshed has ended. There 
is evidence that Russia is having its 
own internal troubles, which is an as- 
surance she will not be likely to start 
a world conflagration—at least in the 
near future. Aided by increased arms 
from the U.S., the French are holding 
their own against the Communists in 
Indochina, and despite the bluster from 
both Italy and Yugoslavia, there is 
growing evidence that both nations 
would prefer to see their quarrel settled 
without bloodshed. All of which is cause 
for thankfulness. 

It’s regrettable, of course, that we 
have to continue heavy defense expen- 
ditures because of communism’s threat 
to world peace, but we can be thankful 
that we can afford to maintain our de- 
fenses, and at the same time help the 
other nations of the free world. Our 
taxes are heavy, but so far, at least, our 
economy has been able to stand them. 
Fortunately, our system of free competi- 
tive enterprise is so strong that we are 
the economic bastion of the free world. 
And in that, too, we have cause for 
thankfulness. 


Once, while Abraham Lincoln was 
staying overnight at the home of a 
friend, there was a great display of 
shooting stars. Lincoln’s host, alarmed, 
wakened Lincoln and said, “The world 
is coming to an end!” Lincoln told him 
to go back to bed. “There may be some 
shooting stars.” he said, “but the great 
constellations still stand.” 

And America’s great “constella- 
tions” of freedom still stand. Despite the 
many upheavals all over the world, 
America’s four basic freedoms still re- 
main as the shining stars of hope to a 
troubled world. We can be thankful for 
our freedom of speech. We can be 
thankful for our freedom of the press. 
We can be thankful that we enjoy free- 
dom of assembly. Most of all, we can be 
deeply grateful that we enjoy freedom 
of worship, the right to worship Al- 
mighty God and to thank Him for the 
many blessings we enjoy. 

Our nation was founded on the very 
bedrock of gratitude to God for what- 
ever He chose to give us. When the Pil- 
grims sought to establish a haven on 
these shores, their efforts were crowned 
with one adversity after another. The 
winter was severe, food was scarce, they 
were beset by wild animals and hostile 
savages. Death claimed many of them. 

Yet they did not spend their time 
bemoaning the obstacles they had to 
surmount. They cleared the forest, they 
built their homes, they tilled the land. 
And they gathered together and gave 
up their thanks to God for the blessings 
He had granted them. For they had 
what they had traveled thousands of 
miles across the ocean to attain—free- 
dom to worship as they chose, freedom 
to think and speak for themselves. And 
they were grateful. 

The world will never be perfect. 
But here in America we enjoy the great- 
est freedom, the greatest abundance 
and prosperity, the greatest system of 
government ever conceived by man. We 
have much to be thankful for. 
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EATON 2-Speed Axles 


“BECT INVESTMENT 
WE EVERMADE’ 


eeee says Roy Lund of the Lund Beverage Company 
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Cheboygan, Michigan 





SAYS DRIVER JOHN ROSE (taking delivery orders from 
Mr. Lund): “The Eaton 2-Speed equipped truck is 
safer and more flexible in traffic. The low gears are 
great for starting heavy loads, especially on hills. The 
Eaton Axle makes a driver’s job much easier, does 
away with a lot of shifting. I can shift faster 
and don’t have to drop so much 
speed — Eatons save us plenty 
of time and trouble.” 


“oe delivery trucks really have to get around,” says Mr. Lund. “Some 
of our runs are 800 miles and prompt deliveries are essential in our 
business. All of our GMC trucks are equipped with Eaton 2-Speed Axles. 
The high-range gears of the Eaton 2-Speed not only enable us to cut 
our hauls by hours but also save us a lot of gasoline — we hold good 
road speeds with the engine taking it easy at lower r.p.m. Saving in 
engine wear is also important. 

“With the low-range gears we start heavy loads easily — no severe 
strain on truck or engine — and we climb hills with time-saving speeds. 

“Our Eaton 2-Speed Axle trucks are about a year old. With them we 
have done over 100,000 miles of hard hauling without a minute’s axle 
trouble. The time and gas we’ve saved, the freedom from repairs and 


holdups have meant a big saving in our hauling costs. Eaton 2-Speed 
“MONEY SAVER” — Roderick Jones (Sr. and Jr.), GMC dais oe the best niet Be ae ond made.” a 4 


dealers of Cheboygan, Michigan; have sold many Eaton- 
equipped GMC's, Here's whet they say about the Eston On-the-road and off-the-road haulers, contractors and farmers, find 


2Speed Axle: “It’s powerful, economical, stays out of the Eaton 2-Speed Axle a great time- and trouble-saver. Low-range gears 


trouble and saves a truck owner a lot of money. We know provide the pull it takes to move heavy loads over rough or soft ground. 
we have made another satisfied customer when the Eaton High-range gears provide time-saving speeds. Ask your truck dealer to 
Axle is specified.” demonstrate why an Eaton Axle is a dollar-saver. 








MORE THAN 1% MILLION 
EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72 AXLES 


PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: Help end the national traffic muddle by 
speaking up for better roads essential to our prosperity and progress. 
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“FILLER UP”—SOVIET STYLE. Rare photograph shows Russian driver attendant offers no service —just collects rationing coupons. Sign on state- 
filling own gasoline tank at one of Moscow’s 5 “service” stations. Station owned station doesn’t announce a brand of gasoline. It just says : No Smoking. 


THIS 1S A MOSCOW 
“SERVICE” STATION 


Unretouched Pictures Show Conditions 
Motorists Face Today In Russia 








From behind the Iron Curtain come recent photographs of a 
typical Moscow “service” station showing what the Russian 
motorist is up against. 

American editors who recently visited Russia report that even 
the fortunate few who do own cars have serious motoring prob- 
lems. (Only 1 out of every 3,000 Russian families owns a car, 
while America has more cars than there are families.) 

At the few filling stations service is non-existent— gasoline is 
rationed. Black market gasoline costs $1.00 a gallon. Travel out- 
side cities is almost impossible if you aren’t a party official. 

Conditions like these are what you can expect under a system 
where all industry is controlled by the State and where there is 
no competition for the motorist’s business. 


It’s far different over here! Americans are used to hav- 
ing many independent service station operators compete for their 
business by offering them the world’s finest oil products at reason- 
able prices. U.S. gasoline today, for instance, costs about the 
same as gasoline did in 1925 — only the taxes are higher. 


This contrast between conditions here and in Russia shows 
once again how important it is to all of us that America’s system 
of privately-managed industry be continued. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


<= ANOTHER VIEW OF same “‘service” station shows Russian motorist’s daily problems. 


Car in foreground has broken down — owner usually must fix it himself. With only 
5 filling stations for Moscow’s 5 million inhabitants, cars must wait in line. 





NEWSFRONT 





Straight from Washington: 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IS PREPARED TO RUN FOR A SECOND TERM. This is 
the most important political fact in Washington today. It bears upon 
Mr. Eisenhower's ability to exert maximum influence upon his party and to 
get Congress behind his upcoming legislative program. Right now the 
President is only saying he hasn't made up his mind. But his White House 
intimates know that he has no notion of being a one-term President. 


CHIEF REASON WHY IKE WILL RUN AGAIN: He knows it will take eight years 
to achieve his largest objectives: (1) security for the free world; 
(2) a sound ordering of the nation's finances with a securely balanced 
budget, one not likely to slip easily into the red; (3) a demonstration 
that a conservative Government based on conservative policies can serve 
the welfare of all the people. 


IKE WILL HOLD BACK BEFORE PUBLICLY CONFIRMING his plans. But he is glad 
to have Congressmen of both parties know where he is headed. He will not 
have to seek renomination. His party will urgently need him and wouldn't 
readily take "No" for an answer. Ike himself will want to see his Ad- 
ministration vindicated and endorsed at the polls. 


EISENHOWER IS IN TOP PHYSICAL CONDITION, has no mysterious illness nor is 
pressure unduly wearing him down. Only physical difficulty: sore elbow. 
Reason: not golf but too much handshaking. 


IKE'S PERSONAL PHYSICIAN, BRIG. GEN. HOWARD M. SNYDER had the President 
x-rayed and thoroughly examined only a few weeks ago. He passed with . 
| high marks. 


SENATE MAJORITY LEADER WILLIAM KNOWLAND HAS NEW, HOPEFUL PLANS for 
more orderly, less hectic session of Congress. His aim is to reduce end- 
of-session rush and stalemate. His proposal: Avoid full meetings of the 
Congress for two days each week during the early part of the session, 
giving that time to committees to prepare legislation. Congress would 
then meet daily, as soon as the first bills could be sent to the floor. 


TWO EFFECTS ARE ALREADY VISIBLE FROM HARRY DEXTER WHITE SPY CASE: 
(1) As with his "red herring" comment on the Alger Hiss affair, it shows 
that former President Truman thought Communist espionage a relatively 
minor problem; (2) the controversy has tended to consolidate Democratic 


ranks in Congress and may make it harder to enact the Eisenhower program 
next session. 


the defense that he kept White in Government, the better to trap him. 
Attorney General Brownell had shown that the former President took no 
safeguards to short-circuit White's activities. FBI's rarely visible, 
rarely heard Hoover affirmed that Truman's action handicapped later 
surveillance. The verdict is now up to the jury——public opinion. 


U.S. IS NOT OVER-ALARMED BY MOSCOW’S LATEST PEACE CONFERENCE rejec- 
tion. Soviet refusal to meet with Big-3 Foreign Ministers to deal with 
Cold War tensions in Western Europe is not so ominous as it appears. It 
means that the Kremlin has been stalemated west of the Iron Curtain and 
it fears negotiation because of the gathering strength of the NATO coun- 
tries. In Europe, Soviet expansion has been stopped, and Moscow is try- 
ing to hold what it has got, particularly in East Germany. 
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MALENKOV IS TRYING TO ACCOMPLISH BY SMART DIPLOMACY what Stalin failed 
to do by force and threats: to keep the free nations weak and divided. 
He offers the Germans a united nation if they will remain disarmed and 
detached from West. He offers the West a "peace conference" if we will 


dismantle NATO and abandon European army. No wonder! 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT OF BOTH CHURCHILL AND DULLES IS that Malenkov is world's 


most skillful, calculating, cold-minded diplomat in 100 years. 


REAL U.S. WORRY IS STILL ASIA. THERE THE DANGERS remain great, situation 


combustible. Korean peace conference is a dubious question mark; Syngman 
Rhee increasingly restive. If truce is broken on Allied side, America 
faces impossible choices. Unanswered question is: Will Chinese Commu- 
nist troops, freed from fighting in Korea, be thrown into the Indochina 
war? This question will be answered by events in next few months. 


Pakistan. Since India seems solidly wedded to a won Bes of eetate 
this step is of special strategic value to us in South Asia. Discussions 
with Pakistanian officials have begun. 


EISENHOWER-CHURCHILL-LANIEL CONFERENCE AT BERMUDA, Dec. 4 to 8, will 


meet under more favorable circumstances than it could have months ago. 
Fewer issues now divide Big-3, and Atlantic Alliance is more united. 
Purpose of the meeting now, however, is completely reversed. Original 
objective was to unite Allies for negotiations with Moscow. Now it's to 
unite Allies to meet Moscow's refusal. 


TALK OF PUTTING $10 BILLION INTO AIR DEFENSE of North America is abso- 
lute buncombe, according to civilian and military officials at Pentagon. 
They are now united in the view that for technological reasons no more 
than half a billion dollars can be spent in the next 18 months and this 
figure will appear in the new budget. 


THE MUCH—HERALDED "NEW LOOK" WHICH THE NEW JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF are 


giving our defense setup will not yield any major cut in military spend- 
ing until 1955. Just minor economies here and there. 


"THE BEST SECRETARY OF DEFENSE THE UNITED STATES has ever had" is the 
description of Charles E. Wilson by a high non-partisan Pentagon official 
who has served under all of them since James Forrestal. Wilson has made 


real headway in establishing civilian control over the military. 





HERETOFORE UNPUBLISHED FACT IS THAT THOMAS E. DEWEY is himself the 


source of news stories that he will not run for fourth term as Governor 
of New York. This plus Warren's resignation would leave the two politi- 
cally most important states-—-—California and New York-—-vulnerable to Demo— 
cratic gains. Strongest pressure will be used to get Dewey to change 

his mind. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL HERBERT BROWNELL AND SENATOR IRVING IVES, who out-ran 
General Eisenhower in New York last fall, are most frequently mentioned 
as the strongest nominees to succeed Dewey. The next governor of New 
York will bear watching. He is Presidential timber in the making. 


THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM IS SHOWING FEW SIGNS OF TAKING ROOT in the 
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South. Texas' Democratic Governor Allan Shivers, who supported Eisen- 
hower last year, is opposing any movement to create a solid GOP in his 
state. Democratic Senator Harry Byrd, also an Ike supporter, is being 
urged to oppose the three GOP Congressmen who were elected in Virginia in 
1952. Gallup polls show political sentiment in 13 Southern states to be 
79% Democratic, 21% Republican. Thus far, leading Southern politicians 
are reluctant to come out of the oxygen tent of one-party politics. 


TWO STRONG EISENHOWER SUPPORTERS ARE GETTING KEY POSTS in the new Con- 
gress. Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont will take the important seat 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee left vacant by the death of 
Robert Taft. Senator Irving Ives of New York is heading the special 


Senate subcommittee working on the Taft-Hartley Act. 
DO YOU KNOW WHO HOLDS AMERICA'S NO. 1 PASSPORT? It is Mrs. John Foster 


‘ Dulles. Her husband, the Secretary of State, has Passport No. 2! 


More Newsfront on following pages 
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How’s business 


in the 


Countryside? 


When Town JOURNAL asked mer- 
chants in 103 towns it got an- 
swers which bode well for next year 


HERE’S been no slump in small- 
‘ae business except in a few areas. 

Prospects for next year are good. 

That’s the conclusion Town Jour- 
NAL reached after checking with car 
dealers, druggists, jewelers, furniture 
dealers, grocers, dry goods merchants 
and lumber dealers across all 48 states. 

In 65 of 103 towns checked, busi- 
ness was as good as last year, or better. 

In almost all of the towns which 
reported any drop in business, there was 
only a mild decline. 

Significantly, even store owners 
whose business is down are optimistic. 
Some are “glad the postwar shakedown 
has finally come.” Others are admitting 
without much regret that they’re again 
having to “sell” their goods in what is 
now a buyer’s market. 


Merchants selected for Town 
JouRNAL’s survey were picked by na- 
tional trade associations* as represent- 
ing a cross-section of their dealers in 
the type of town where most copies of 
Town JourRNAL go—under 10,000 popu- 
lation. 

Business there couldn’t stay good 
for long unless farmers were doing 
pretty well, too, so we asked particularly 
about farm trade. What we found jibed 


* National Retail Hardware Association, National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, National Retail Furniture 
Association, National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
American National Retail Jewelers Association, Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association, National 
Automobile Dealers Association, National Association of 
Retail Druggists, National Association of Food Chains. 
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with what Town JoURNAL’s companion 
magazine, Farm Journal, discovered 
earlier this month (see below). Here’s 
what town businessmen say: 

(1) In certain spots, farm trade 
is down. These include Maine, where 
potato farmers are selling their crop at 
a loss; beef cattle regions; and severe 
drought areas. Fortunately these condi- 
tions are limited. 

(2) Across the nation, most farm- 
ers are well enough off to pay cash for 
new furniture, jewelry and other “lux- 
ury”’ items. 

“Business is good,” grocer Stanford 
Chapman of Farmersville, Tex., report- 
ed. “The last couple of years some cot- 
ton farmers couldn’t pay their debts— 
but they’re paying them off now.” 

Areas not dependent on any one 
crop seemed best off. Around Wood- 
stock, Ga., for example, “the only peo- 
ple who are unhappy are those with cat- 
tle alone,” according to Smith Johnston, 
feed and equipment dealer. “Nobody 
with a balanced farm program is wor- 
ried.” We got this same story from Pine 
Island, Minn., where lumber dealer 
Henry Hess reported sales up, with the 
“biggest corn crop in local history, more 
than offsetting the cattle slump.” 

Some merchants tended to agree 
with Frank Sleigh, a butcher in Puente, 
Calif., who said “farmers are bargain 
hunters these days.” 

As for the future, there was gen- 
eral optimism. Auto dealer W. M. Dun- 
can of Beckley, W. Va., for example, 
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STILL GOOD BUYERS. That’s what 
Texas grocer Stanford Chapman says 
of farmers like dairyman Guy Spruill. 


admitted sales are down some, but ex- 
pects business to “level off to a satis- 
factory norm in the near future.” From 
now on, added grocer Denton C. Barker 
of Dixon, Calif., “it will be good for the 
farmers. This natural adjustment started 
three years ago. It looks like it’s prac- 
tically over now.” 

Any serious recession, so far as 
Countryside America is concerned, ap- 
pears to be a long way off. 


How farmers see it 


Here are the conclusions by Farm 
Journal after its reporters early this 
month interviewed farmers in every part 
of the country, as well as bankers, 
county agents, college farm economists, 
Federal Reserve farm men. railway ag- 
ricultural agents and others: 

“ . . 1953, which saw a re-adjust- 
ment in farm prices from the unusual 
highs of post-war years, will turn out 
to be a better farm year, at that, than 
most people realize. For some it was a 
year of disaster, but for farmers as a 
whole it will be the seventh best net- 
income year in history. 

“ . . Farm income in 1954 should 
hold about even with 1953. 

“ .. Farmers as a group have 
never been so well fortified with bank 
deposits, U.S. Savings Bonds, and ma- 
chinery. They also own more real estate, 
more livestock with unusually little 


debt.” 
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Your tax outlook for 1954 


OU’LL get some tax reduction at 

the first of the year, but what hap- 

pens after that depends almost en- 
tirely on the business outlook; not on 
how much money the Government 
spends, 

If the nation’s financial health 
shows any signs of slipping seriously, 
then both the Administration and Con- 
gress will endorse new tax cuts—budget 
deficit or no. 

lf the economy holds steady, the 
\dministration will: 

ee Sternly resist further loss of 
revenue beyond the $5 billion in tax cuts 
already scheduled for Dec. 31: These 
include repeal of the excess profits tax 
and a 10° personal income tax cut in 
most brackets. 

e e Ask an increase or a new tax 
for every additional cut it permits. 

This is the budget picture: 

Expenditures for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1954, should run about 
$68 billion. plus or minus $2 billion. 
Revenues, after the Dec. 31 tax cuts, 
will be about $63 billion. This means a 
deficit of about $5 billion, though this 
could be somewhat less if the economy 
grows under the stimulus of the Dec. 31 
tax cuts. This growth may increase the 
volume of tax receipts. 

The Administration is prepared to 
accept a relatively small deficit—but not 
more than that $5 billion. Barring a 
serious economic downturn, it will op- 
pose letting taxes drop another $3 bil- 
lion. as scheduled under the law to take 
effect April 1. Cuts scheduled then 
would include a drop in taxes on busi- 


Last Call 


This is your last opportunity 
to arrange for Christmas gifts of 
Pathfinder, the Town JourNAL, at 
the special reduced Christmas rates. 
By acting now, you can send one 
year-long gift for $l—each addi- 
tional gift or your own renewal is 


only 75¢. Turn to page 64 or use 
the handy card bound in this issue 
(no postage needed). Your rela- 
tives and friends will appreciate 
this gift more than any other you 
could select. But—the time is get- 
ting short—send your instructions 
AT ONCE!—Turn to page 64 
RIGHT NOW! 








ness from 52% to 47%, as well as slight 
reductions in excise taxes on cigarettes, 
gasoline, liquor, beer, autos, trucks, and 
sporting goods. 


Instead of these April 1 cuts, 
the Administration. hopes to: 

1. Keep corporation taxes where 
they are. There is possibility of a com- 
promise, allowing the corporate tax rate 
to go to 50%, but don’t count on it. 

2. Rewrite the excise tax setup, 
with some reductions and some new ex- 
cises. The new ones will be at the manu- 
facturers’ level, probably on such things 
as furniture and hardware store items. 
The total “take” from excises would 
likely be bigger than it is now. But 
some injustices will be corrected. 

3. Write into income tax laws a 
long series of reforms to permit, for 
example, more generous medical deduc- 
tions, and allow working mothers to de- 
duct baby-sitter fees. An attempt will 
also be made to eliminate “double taxa- 
tion” of dividends. These reforms will 
cost at least $1 billion in lost revenue. 

Congress will resist much of this pro- 
gram, except the reforms. It is impossi- 
ble to predict now how much the Ad- 
ministration can push through. But if 
the economy is in a slide. all doubt will 
be removed: We'll get not only the 
scheduled April 1 cuts but also further 
cuts in income taxes. 


Wilson: No war 
is likely soon 


The defense budget which Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson will send to the 
White House in a few weeks will be a 
compromise. Wilson believes that gen- 
eral war is highly improbable for a 
number of years. Admiral Radford and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are more cau- 
tious. Both base their estimates on the 
same intelligence information, but their 
interpretations differ. 

By life-long training military com- 
manders always want to feel prepared 
for the unknown and must constantly 
think in terms of what a potential en- 
emy “might” do. Wilson is no military 
commander. 

So it is no surprise that the pro- 
visional 1955 budget which the Joint 
Chiefs submitted to Wilson was prompt- 


ly returned with orders to come up with 
new plans for the best possible defense 
—but costing about $5 billion less than 
their first recommendation. The Chiefs’ 
“new look” hadn’t been new enough. 

Here’s why Wilson thinks an early 
war unlikely: 

It can be stated authoritatively that 
there are no intelligence estimates avail- 
able either to the Joint Chiefs or to the 
Secretary of Defense that show the Rus- 
sians making the massive preparations 
necessary to begin a sudden war. (See 
“A-Bomb: How Much Threat?,” page 
21.) 

Such preparations could not be 
totally concealed. Take one _ specific 
example: air power. The backbone of 
the Russian bomber force today is the 
TU-4, a copy of our B-29 (which we 
consider obsolete). The Russians are 
building a larger bomber, but are not 
believed to have this aircraft in the 
sizable quantities necessary to press 
home an air attack. Therefore, if the 
Russians wanted a war in the next 12 to 
15 months, they would have to use their 
TU-4 fleet. And to employ this, they 
would either have to send the bombers 
on one-way missions across the polar 
wastes, and sacrifice planes and pilots, 
or use extensive air-to-air refueling. 

The United States has no evidence 
that the Russians have trained their 
bomber force in air-to-air refueling. 
Qualified military men say it would be 
dificult for the Russians to conceal a 
big training program in this type of re- 
fueling. 

These same authorities concur with 
President Eisenhower and other high 
officials that the Russians are trying 
mightily to build atomic weapons. They 
agree that the Soviets have, in the 
President’s word, “the capability of 
atomic attack upon us.” But it is pointed 
out the President said nothing about 
“deliverability” and this is one clue to 
Wilson’s thinking. 

On the basis of this and similar 
information, Secretary Wilson has de- 
duced that no major war can be foreseen 
in the period of the next 12 to 15 months 
—and probably longer. He has insisted 
on defense industries being kept in a 
state of readiness, but he is insisting 
also that the Joint Chiefs submit a 
budget that does not anticipate war in 
1954-55. 

That’s why our budget for 1955 will 
likely start down from Korean war days. 
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| aad .. youll get it with 
100% CLIMATE-CONTROLLED Texaco FIRE CHIEF 








Real go on the getaways...real power in every way. 

What’s more, you get this livelier driving wherever 

you live...wherever you fill er up—in all 48 States! 

For Fire Chief is 100% Climate-Controlled to 

give top performance in your own weather area and 

in each one of the 25 weather areas in the U.S.A.* 

| Economical, too—Fire Chief sells at regular gaso- 
| line prices! Try it—fill up at your Texaco Dealer, 


the best friend your car has ever had. 


* Texaco engineers 


THE TEXAS COMPANY analyzed more than 40 


years of weather records... 


TEXACO DEALERS iinet sc 
in all 48 states ; 


Texaco Products are also distributed 
in Canada and Latin America 
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Why Russia plays for time 


HE Kremlin is stalling. Its sudden 

concern for the well-being of its 

peoples, its exhortations for greater 
production, the discontent behind the 
Iron Curtain, all indicate that internal 
affairs are of more immediate concern to 
Malenkov & Co. than easing tensions 
with the West. 

But while Russia is stalling it is 
doing so belligerently. The cold war is 
on again—if it was ever off. 

Consequently the Eisenhower-Church- 
ill-Laniel meeting at Bermuda Dec. 4 is 
now designed to restore unity and di- 
rection to the western alliance. This 
goal was forced on them by Russia’s ri- 
diculous price for ending the cold war. 

At Bermuda, France is sure to be 
told by Eisenhower and Churchill that 
it can’t delay much longer on participa- 
tion in a multi-nation European army: 
that if Paris doesn’t promptly join in 
the European Defense Community, Lon- 
don and Washington will look elsewhere 
—meaning Germany—for strength. 

Already Washington has signed up 
Spain in a security pact which permits 
the U.S. to use Spanish air and naval 
bases. These bases could serve as a sec- 
ond-line defense in case of an all-out 
Soviet attack and—at the worsi—as a 
great, well-defended beach-head on the 
European continent, close to Africa, 


from which to launch a counterattack. 

The Big Three will also hammer 
out at Bermuda some common attitudes 
toward Red China. Expect some warn- 
ing against new Communist aggressions 
in Asia. Also expect a pronouncement 
that, if Red China shows by deeds that it 
has renounced aggression, the West will 
consider recognition and even U.N. 
membership for Peking. 

What has changed the purpose of the 
Bermuda meeting is Moscow’s unwill- 
ingness to end or even ease the cold war. 
Its price for peace, spelled out in its 
latest note, is incredible. It took Secre- 
tary Dulles a weekend to fully awaken 
to the impertinence of these demands. 
They are: 

1. That the British, French, and 
Americans stop “collusion” in talking 
together about common problems. 

2. That the West dismantle the 
NATO military arrangements for secur- 
ity, that took four years to build. 

3. That it renounce plans to create 
the European Defense Community, with 
a six-nation army. 

4. That the U.S. scrap its world 
network of air bases. 

5. That Red China get diplomatic 
recognition, a seat in the United Na- 
tions, and a place at a Big Five meeting. 

6. That Russia be invited to the 





WIDE WORLD 


OF ICE AND ICING. While Moscow’s note froze out chances of an East- 
West meeting, Mrs. Georgi Zaroubin (center), Soviet Ambassador’s wife, served 
cake to wife of the Burmese Ambassador at Embassy party in Washington. 
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Korean peace conference as a “neutral”! 

Any one of these demands would 
have been too much for the West to pay 
just for the privilege of sitting around 
a table with Soviet representatives. All 
six requirements made it obvious that 
Moscow wanted the West to refuse an 
East-West conference. 

What this means for the West 
should be obvious. 

The free world must remain highly 
armed and militarily united. 

Moscow is for the moment more in- 
terested in hanging on to what it has 
than acquiring more real estate or hav- 
ing to give something up in negotiation. 

Knowing this for certain, at long 
last, makes easier the job facing Messrs. 
Eisenhower, Churchill and Laniel at 
Bermuda. 


Middle East— 


good news, mostly 


Today the Near and Middle East— 
where some of the most crucial interests 
of the Western world are at stake—is 
a mixture of sunshine and shadow. Just 
now, there seems to be more sunshine. 

Turkey is holding fast as a demo- 
cratic anchor—a true friend of the 
United States. 

Egypt, after throwing out its cor- 
rupt playboy king, is beginning to find 
itself as a nation. Its lengthy dispute 
with Britain over the Suez canal is near- 
ing a solution—a waterway we simply 
couldn’t afford to see disrupted. Egypt 
agrees that the canal and adjacent base 
will be at our disposal in event of war. 

In Iran, with its vital oil fields, the 
turn of events has been sharp and all to 
the good. Weepy old Mossadegh is fight- 
ing for his life in public trial. And it 
looks likely that Britain and Iran will at 
last agree on the two-year-old oil dis- 
pute. (The fact that the West no longer 
really needs the oil has helped.) 

Only dark spot on the scene, and 
that’s ominous, is the Palestine dispute 
between Israel and the Arab states. 
Right now they aren’t even talking to 
each other, and American efforts to 
ease tensions have got nowhere. Racial 
and religious passions run too deep. 

All told, however, the score in the 
Near and Middle East, isn’t too bad 
for our side at the moment. 
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Who solved the riddle of fire in the atom smasher? 


Scientists, working with the atom 
smasher, were puzzled. Fires were 
breaking out in these costly cyclo- 
trons. Fire insurance engineers, asked 
for help, spotted the causes of fire and 
recommended steps to control high 
voltage equipment, to improve cool- 
ing systems and to detect fires and 
put them out quickly. Today, the 
threat of fire has been reduced to a 
minimum, making possible the wider 
application of nuclear energy in 
medicine, industry and agriculture 
where its use is already benefiting 
you. 

For over 150 years the capital 


stock fire insurance companies have 
been protecting home owner, busi- 
ness man and farmer against unex- 
pected losses. This protection en- 
ables men to invest in the future 
with confidence. It gives security to 
millions of families. Furthermore, 
your premium dollars do double 
duty. As a reserve fund, 
they are held to pay 
your losses; as working 
dollars, they are used to 
help build new homes, 
new plants, new busi- 
nesses. 

Today, 200,000 agents 


and brokers, representing capital 
stock fire insurance companies, are 
serving you. In business for them- 
selves, they show that private enter- 
prise — which has given America the 
highest standard of living in the 
world — provides the best way to 
meet your insurance needs. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


+ 
2 4 
4ny ins 


An organization maintained by more than 200 
Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies for pub- 
lic service through better fire-fighting methods, 


arson detection, fire-safety engineering, research, 
safer construction and fire prevention education. 





What does an inventor look like? 


in 1850, Samuel Kier built a one-barrel 
“teakettle” refinery in Pittsburgh. There, 
through his own genius, he first distilled 
petroleum and became America’s pioneer 
oil refiner. But how times have changed. 


Today, a new product is rarely one man’s 
creation. The better products get, the 
harder it is to improve them. Now, many 
men of many skills must work together 
in research centers on projects planned 
long ahead. 


For example: two years ago we saw the 
need for a new kind of motor oil that 
would fully meet the demands of preci- 
sion-built, high-compression automobile 


engines. Among other things, this special 
oil must flow with full pressure at zero 
temperature — yet give full protection at 
400 degree heat. 


One man would never have the skills, 
time, devices or money to cope with such 
a complex problem. But at our Brea re- 
search center a team of Union Oil engi- 
neers solved it. And Union was the first 
to give the West this better lubricant. 


Naturally we're proud to add new Royal 
Triton 5-20 motor oil to our many firsts. 
We think this new Union Oil product is 
one more proof that the best progress 
comes from an economic system that 


gives the best incentives. American free, 
competitive enterprise provides these in- 
centives as no other system ever has. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
free to send in any suggestions or criti- 
cisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 
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Don’t count Benson out yet 


AST month the political enemies of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
had their inning—with their spec- 

tacular Cattle Caravan and demands 
from a few New Dealish Republicans 
that the Secretary resign. Many people 
began to wonder if Benson was all but 
out. 

This month it began to look dif- 
ferent. 

First, Benson began to fight back. 
In a speech to the Land Grant College 
Association at Columbus, Ohio. he all 
but called his opponents medicine men. 

“There is no easy panacea for ag- 
riculture,” he warned, “no magic for- 
mula that would set everything right. 
Patchwork remedies, quack remedies 
are a dime a dozen, and that’s all some 
of them are worth.” 

He reiterated that he hopes farmers 
can get 100% of parity, but that the 
Government can’t guarantee it—or 
even 90% —because it would lead to 
surpluses. Just what the Government 
would do with all of the stuff it would 
have to take off farmers’ hands is some- 
thing the 90% supporters haven’t ex- 
plained. 

Second, it was discovered that 
most farmers are still back of the Sec- 
retary despite all the noise. 

Town JourNAL’s companion publi- 
cation, Farm Journal, made a nation- 
wide check from three sources—a poll 
of 450 “typical, good farmers. picked 
without regard to political feelings”; a 
poll of 21 state livestock associations, 
representing thousands of cattle raisers; 
and reports from its own eight field 
editors is as many regions. 

While the 450 farmers were influ- 
enced by their political ties, the big ma- 
jority thought the Secretary is “good” 
or at least “fair.” The Republicans 
voted 59% “good,” 32% “fair” (a total 
of 91%), 9% “poor.” The Democrats 
indicated 23% good, 34% fair (total of 
57%), 43% poor. Those who indicated 
alignment with neither party voted 48% 
good, 29% fair (total of 77%), 23% 
poor. 

Furthermore, the state livestock as- 
sociations deflated the Cattle Caravan as 
a “political grandstand play,” and said 
it did not speak for the rank and file of 
cattlemen back home. 

Third, some of Benson’s friends be- 
gan to be heard from. The Texas state 
farm bureau endorsed him last week. 
Earlier the Alabama and Oklahoma 
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farm bureaus had approved some of his 
most important policies, whereas Geor- 
gia opposed them. 

The Secretary has not announced 
his full program as yet because he has 
waited for the opinions of the National 
Grange, which has just met, and the 
American Farm Bureau, which meets in 
early December. The real tip-off of the 
Administration’s farm program is ex- 
pected in the President’s State of the 
Union message in January. Then the de- 
bate will really get hot. 


Election impact— 
now and in 754 


The outcome of the three recent 
Congressional by-elections means that 
the razor-edge Republican majorities 
when Congress reconvenes in January 
will be without precedent. 

Only once before, in 1931, has the 
margin of control been so slim in both 
Houses at the same time. But then the 
Republicans held the Presidency, the 
Democrats the Congress. 

The Democratic Congressional vic- 
tories in Wisconsin and New Jersey and 
the Republican retention of the 24th 
District in California produce a party 
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IN NEW MEXICO. Acting Governor Tibo Chavez greets visitor Benson (r.) 


line-up which could not be narrower 
and still enable the GOP to retain con- 
trol of the chairmanships. The balance 
is as follows: 

Senate: Republican 47; Democrat, 
48; Independent (Wayne Morse) 1. 

House: Republican, 218; Democrat, 
216; Independent (Frazier Reams of 
Ohio) 1. 

Political writers who are close to 
the facts are not jumping to the quick 
conclusion that two defeats to one vic- 
tory mean that there is an anti-Eisen- 
hower trend on in the country or that 
next year’s Congressional elections are 
automatically going Democratic. 

As one observer who would himself 
tend to be pro-Democratic put it: 
“These elections are revealing but not 
prophetic.” 

He meant that they show certain 
tendencies which may or may not con- 
tinue and which may have little rela- 
tion to what the political situation will 
be a year hence. 

The Democrats 
these developments: 

Three Republican House seats were 
in contest, and they took two of them, 
and in California the percentage of 
Democratic votes was appreciably in- 
creased. 

They elected the first Democratic 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Zenith’s latest contribution in its crusade to lower the cost of hearing in this day of rising prices: 


NOW...HEAR BETTER 
FOR 15°A MONTH! 


Imagine! 15* a month operating-cost instead of $4.50 to $9.00! 


And the ‘“‘Royal-T”’ is accepted 
by the Council on Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation of the 
American Medical Association. 

Let your local Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer show you, firsthand, 
why the new “Royal-T”’ is the 
transistor hearing aid you’ve 
been waiting for. His name is 
listed in the classified telephone 
directory ...or send coupon below 
for complete dealer list. 

Do tell your friends about this 
wonderful Zenith development. 
Show them a copy of this ad. 








What you save in cost of 
batteries will rapidly pay 


Introducing the extraordinary dae ths Ieenetiaiincnainns 


new, tubeless, 3-transistor 


EN! TH: 


of the ‘‘Royal-T’’! Tell your 
friends the welcome news. 





The ‘“‘Royal-T”’ is, without a 
doubt, the greatest step forward 
in Zenith’s crusade to lower the 
cost of hearing. It is a hearing 
aid that actually does live up to 
all the magic promises you’ve 
heard about transistors. It is a 
hearing aid that represents, in 
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every way, the superb quality 
and performance hearing-aid 
wearers expect of Zenith. 


“‘Royal-T” will have to be filled 
in the order received. 






















ony $495 
BONE CONDUCTION ACCESSORY 
AT MODERATE EXTRA COST 


GREATER ECONOMY: the “Royal-T” operates for only 15¢ per month as 
compared to $4.50 to $9.00 per month for old-type vacuum-tube aids! 


GREATER CLARITY: Lifelike sound, truer and clearer than ever. Zenith’'s 
transistors assure you greater clarity than vacuum tubes, and you get 
Zenith’s newly developed, super-sensitive heat and humidity resistant 
microphone...an engineering triumph! 


GREATER CONVENIENCE: Only one, tiny, 15¢ “A” battery (available in stores 
from coast to coast) operates the entire hearing aid for a full month in 
average use. No “B” battery, fewer interruptions in power. & 4 


5-YEAR SERVICE PLAN: Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer will give you full 
details on this remarkable after-purchase protection plan, and also the 
1-Year Written Parts Warranty. 

10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: You can try out the “Royal-T” at work, 


home, church, theatre, under all hearing conditions. Judge for yourself! 
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Zenith’s outstanding vacuum-tube hearing aids are still available, $75 each. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


You will receive an important and revealing booklet summarizing the U.S. 
Government Federal Trade Commission Rules on Hearing Aid Adver- 
tising and Sales Practices. This vital information, released by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, should be read by everyone contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a hearing aid...Zenith or any other make. 


Save this Zenith ad and check it against the booklet. Check every hear- 
ing aid advertisement you'see. Then you, yourself, can readily tell whether 
or not a manufacturer or dealer is basing his advertising on facts. 


You will also receive interesting literature about the Zenith ‘“‘Royal-T” 
and a compiete list of Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. Z13, 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 
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FARMER’S WIFE Mrs. Margery Malen of Sycamore, Ill., asked the 
question that has haunted the free world ever since the Cold War’s 
start: ‘““What could we expect if Russia overtook us in the atomic race?” 








REPRESENTATIVE W. Sterling Cole, Chairman of the 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy: ““We must 
continue to press for some kind of international control.” 


A-Bomb: how much threat? 


Here are some surprising answers you may not have heard before 


ERHAPS nothing is so much on the 
Pinas of most of us these days as 

the threat of atomic war. Yet the 
conflicting statements that have come 
out of Washington have left us more 
confused than enlightened. 

In an attempt to get the most trust- 
worthy answers there are, Town Jour- 
nal last month held another of its “Give 
us the answers” forums, this one in 
Sycamore, Ill. Some 30 leading citizens 
of this typical Countryside community 
asked the questions which doubtless 
puzzle most of us. Then the Town Jour- 
NAL editor who conducted the forum 
brought the questions back to Washing- 
ton where the magazine’s staff went to 
work on them. Town JouRNAL editors 
interviewed everyone in the Capital who 
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By Howarp La Fay 


has authoritative information. The re- 
sult is what we believe to be the truest 
picture that can be assembled at this 
time. 

Here are the questions and the 
answers: 


Business executive Marc Buettell 
asked: 

“Can the Russians drop an A-bomb 
or an H-bomb on the United States to- 
day?” 

Yes. The Russians, whose store of 
A-bombs is measured in hundreds (we 
have thousands), could drop one on al- 
most any target in the United States. 
Their standard heavy bomber—the 
TU-4, a copy of our own B-29—has a 
range of 4,500 miles, placing most 


American cities within reach of Soviet 
arctic bases. In addition, the Russians 
have probably already developed a new- 
er, faster intercontinental bomber. Our 
present defenses could stop only about 
three of every ten attacking planes. 

It is unlikely that the Reds have 
a finished H-bomb at this time. If they 
have, chances are it would be too bulky 
to fit in any plane they now possess. 


A doctor’s wife, Mrs. Emery Fen- 
wick: 

“Is a sneak attack on cities our 
greatest threat?” 

Decidely not. Now and for some 
time to come Russia will save its slender 
stock of atomic weapons for better stra- 
tegic use. Squandering bombs on U.S. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT Arthur C. Muns: “Why 
don’t we exchange atomic weap- 
on information with England?” 





A-Bomb: how much threat? 





cities is a luxury the Reds cannot afford. 
Our own meager stockpile was one rea- 
son we did not use A-bombs in Korea. 
Only last April did the U.S. accumulate 
an adequate quantity. 

Since the Reds—who are tactical 
realists—can never hope to take over 
America, an attack would have one ob- 
ject: to stop us from helping West Eu- 
rope or Southeast Asia resist invasion. 

So the Reds would logically: 

1. Attempt to destroy aircraft car- 
riers and major air bases in the U.S., 
Western Europe. Africa and the Near 
East. We could still retaliate. Our 
bombers, fitted with Jet Assisted Take 
Off, could use smaller airfields among 
the 5,800 in North America alone. 

2. Make a token raid on Washing- 
ton. 

3. Explode atom bombs concealed 
in cargo ships or smuggled in by enemy 
agents. If our ten best harbors were de- 
stroyed, we would be cut off from sur- 
face communication with our allies for 
many months. Even the most efficient air 
lift could ferry less than 1% of Europe’s 
military needs. 

Submarine-launched guided mis- 
siles equipped with atomic warheads are 
a greater menace than mass air attack. 
Half or more of our critical industry is 
located within easy missile range (200 
miles) of U.S. coastlines. 


Despite popular belief, most Ameri- 
can cities would not be primary targets, 
until more profitable means of attack 
had been exhausted or thwarted. 


Manufacturer Don C. Patten: 

“Do we have any plans for an ef- 
fective defense against atomic attack?” 

Yes. Our network of radar stations 
will be expanded and several new warn- 
ing devices will be introduced. “Defense 
in Depth” will be provided by American 
and Canadian jet fighters. 

Key metropolitan centers will be 
protected by NIKE, a guided missile 
with an atomic warhead capable of seek- 
ing out and “homing” on enemy air- 
craft. NIKE will shortly be installed in 
the Washington-Baltimore area. 

Our most effective defense, how- 
ever, will continue to be the ability to 
mount a devastating atomic counter- 
attack. So long as we have more and 
better nuclear weapons than a potential 
enemy. we need have little fear of an 
atomic Pearl Harbor. 


News Editor Herb Carroll of ra- 
dio station WLBK: 

“What might cause Russia to at- 
tack?” 

Some possible motives would be: 
(1) their decision to grab Western Eu- 
rope or Southeast Asia; or (2) their 


PRESIDENT Margaret Adams of Sycamore’s 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
hoped, for an international agreement, asked: 
“Ts there any chance of outlawing atomic war?”’ 
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counting on our staying out of a “little 

war” which could explode into a big one ly 

if we responded as we did in Korea; or A 

(3) desperation. (If Russia slips fur- cl 

ther and further behind in the Cold 

War, actual war might be a last resort.) al 

But there are deterrents to Soviet - 
attack. too, including these: ai 

e@ @ Our superiority in the field of Bae 
nuclear weapons. which should continue 
for at least four or five years. 

e @ The presence of 50 NATO divi- 
sions in Europe. 

e @ Our determination to resist ag- la 
gression—proven, to Russia’s surprise, ” 
in Korea. = 

e@e The negative consideration de 
that the Reds are doing rather well as ¥ 
is; why risk everything in a war where A 
they would be underdogs? ‘n 

Je 

Banker Clifford Danielson: A 

“How would we strike back after at 
an atomic attack?” ct 


The moment an enemy hit the 
United States a well-rehearsed timetable de 
of retaliation would be under way. 

Roughly outlined. it runs like this: At 


H-Hour | nuclear weapons would be ec 
made ready and picked air crews would 
report to their pre-assigned posts: at in 
H 2 our planes would be winging 
from land bases and aircraft carriers th 
toward pre-assigned targets; at H 4 as 








BUSINESS EXECUTIVE Marc Buette 
flies his own light airplane, had a big 
tion: “Can the Russians drop an atomic 
or a hydrogen bomb on the U.S. to 
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our bombs would blast every important 
military installation in Russia. 


Executive Robert L. Boyd, of the 
Turner Brass Works: 

“Is Russia more or less vulnerable 
than the U.S.?” 

Slightly less. Ours is an industrial- 
ly-concentrated nation. For example, 
40% of our entire industrial capacity is 
crowded into 15 target areas. 

Russia has about 160 suitable 
atomic targets, including air and sub- 
marine bases, oilfields, industrial sites 
and atomic energy facilities. But its 
heavy industry is more widely scattered. 


Furniture dealer Stan Gullberg: 

“What does an A-bomb cost?” 

Disregarding the tremendous out- 
lays for manufacturing processes, atom- 
ic explosives are surprisingly inexpen- 
sive. In fact. when measured in terms of 
detonating power. fissionable material is 
hundreds of times cheaper than TNT. 
According to Representative W. Sterl- 
ing Cole (R-NY). Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy: “An atomic weapon— 
at a cost measured in tens of dollars— 
can deliver the same explosive force 
which costs thousands of dollars to pro- 
duce by ordinary means.” 


Utilities Executive H. J. Etchi- 
son, of the Public Service Co.: 

“Does America stockpile A-bombs 
in other parts of the world?” 

Storage points are known only to 
the President and a few high-echelon 
associates. While certain components— 







' COUNTY NURSE Mrs. Rose G. Phelps, who 
tends the sick and injured of Sycamore, 
wanted to be prepared: “What could I do for 
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such as bomb casings—may be kept at 
a few overseas bases, the device that ac- 
tually triggers the bomb, as well as the 
fissionable material itself, is probably 
stored only in the U.S. 


Engineer Dick Anderson: 

“What atomic weapons have we 
other than the bombs?” 

Besides its well-publicized atomic 
artillery, the U.S. possesses land mines 
capable of contaminating given areas 
with radioactivity, making them inacces- 
sible to enemy troops. Typical uses 
would include: covering a withdrawal; 
filling gaps in a defensive line; protect- 
ing the flanks of exposed units. 

In addition to NIKE, we have a 
Navy-developed supersonic guided mis- 
sile—called Regulus—which will carry 
an atomic warhead. 

Some ships in the Pacific fleet are 
equipped with ultra-secret anti-subma- 
rine devices which could be some form 
of atomic depth bomb. 


Farm Woman Mrs. Margery Mal- 
en, who lives just outside Sycamore: 

“What could we expect if Russia 
overtook us in the atomic race?” 

A war that would leave the USSR 
a shambles of radioactive ruins will 
never tempt the Kremlin. Therefore, 
neutralization of nuclear weapons would 
be the chief Russian goal prior to war. 

In view of this, if the Reds gained 
atomic equality with us, they might 
conceivably announce to the world (1) 
that they would renounce such weapons 
if we do likewise; (2) that if we do use 
them, they will immediately atomize the 


MANUFACTURER Don C. Patten operates a 
heating equipment plant near the outskirts of 
town. He wanted to know: “Do we have any 
plan for effective defense against atomic attack?” 














































great cities of Western Europe. Gamb- 
ling that fears of our allies would pre- 
vent us from using our A-bombs, the 
Russians might then unleash their pow- 
erful armies to fight a conventional war 
for control of Western Europe, with no 
atomic danger to Moscow. 

The unpleasant truth is that the 
Soviet Union has been steadily gaining 
in the atomic race. Experts give us only 
four to five years before the Reds ac- 
tually pull abreast. 


Superintendent of Schools Ar- 
thur C. Muns: 

“Why don’t we exchange informa- 
tion on atomic weapons with England, 
Canada and other friendly nations?” 

We already trade atomic informa- 
tion, but for “security reasons” we have 
excluded data on weapons. Most scien- 
tists and military men consider this 
shortsighted. Legislation will soon be in- 
troduced to expand the exchange. 


President Margaret Adams, of the 
Sycamore Business and Professional 
Women’s Club: 

“Is there any hope of outlawing 
atomic warfare?” 

Says Representative Cole: “It just 
takes one country to start a war, but it 
takes at least two nations to make an 
agreement. After Hiroshima, we sub- 
mitted to the United Nations a control 
plan offering a rascal-proof way of regu- 
lating the output of atomic weapons. 
Eight years of striving on behalf of such 
a plan have met only with rebuffs from 
the Kremlin. Nevertheless, we must con- 

(Continued on page 70) 


CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR 
Fred E. Jansen: “Isn’t a spirit- 
ual reawakening necessary to 
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ADMIRAL FULLINWIDER 
(“Fully” to his friends) was home 
with his family at Waikiki when he 
heard the attack on Pearl Harbor be- 
gin. Here are some of his impressions 
as he reached the Navy Yard and 
took out the destroyer Allen, whose 
captain had not yet arrived: 


Down from the sky roared the dive 
bombers with the red ball insignia 
clearly visible. One came so near | 
clearly saw the pilot lean out and 
thumb his nose in our direction. 

Admiration for my crews of re- 
serves welled up as we found all our 
antiaircraft guns in operation, men in 
battle dress at stations and the ships 
ready to get under way. 

As the destroyer Chew moved away 
from the Allen at moorings in the har- 
bor, the Chew’s mooring lines were in, 
and she was backing clear with open 
water between us. when | witnessed a 
strange sight. On her deck men ap- 
peared running forward and jumping 
overboard to starboard! 

I assumed, without surprise, that 
she was about to blow up. A moment 
later I was relieved to find that the 
half dozen men belonged to the Al- 
len’s crew. They had climbed aboard 
the Chew just as she pulled out and so 
had taken the only way to reach their 
own ship. 

As the day drew toward an end the 
question arose, “What now?” 

A request to headquarters for in- 
structions remained unanswered. On 
my Own initiative, we withdrew to 
the south to scout for the enemy 
which we felt certain would be follow- 
ing up the blows of the day. 

When morning came without re- 
newed attack, our hopes and spirits 
rose with the sun. The prayer in all 
our hearts was “Lord give us time, 
just a little, desperately needed time, 
to recover.” 
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NEWSFRONT 


The hidden victory 
at Pearl Harbor 


One of our destroyers — not an enemy 
plane—fired the war’s first shot, 
and sent a message that should have 
alerted our forces long in advance 


By Rear ApmiraLt E. G. FULLINWIDER, USN 


(RETIRED) as told to Bop Mc\IILLEN 


O MUCH has been heard about the tremendous losses 
S inflicted on us by Japanese airpower at Pear] Harbor 
that it is generally unrealized that we won an important 
naval battle there. Yet that is just what happened. It was a 
victory over the Jap submarines that attempted to cash in 
on the air attack. 

It is not generally known either that an American de- 
stroyer fired the first shot of the war, sinking a Jap sub 
more than an hour before the enemy air strike. 

Nor that the message sent by this destroyer—had it 
been properly received and heeded—could have alerted the 
entire area in advance of the surprise attack. 

Finally, it has never been clearly understood that the 
Jap attack, catastrophic as it was, could have been far 
worse if the Japs had had the wit for it. 

As Commander of Destroyer Division 80, which was as- 
signed to the defense of Pearl Harbor and which included 
the ship that fired the first shot of the war in the Pacific, I 
was on the spot that fateful Dec. 7. 


The war was not unexpected. 

For more than a year our Navy in Hawaiian waters had 
engaged in all-out preparations for war with maneuvers 
more strenuous than the real thing. Operations kept com- 
manding officers as long as 72 hours without sleep. Simu- 
lated engagements with darkened ships on _pitch-black 
nights brought collisions that filled the Pearl Harbor dry 
docks with damaged ships. Remember that radar was still 
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U.S. NAVY 


Admiral Fullinwider inspects miniature Jap subs at Kure, Japan, after the war. Large mother submarines carried electrically driv- 
en 45-ft. babies clamped to their decks, delivered them to Pearl Harbor for an attack on U.S. warships with powerful torpedoes. 


a closely guarded secret and was installed on only a few of 
our major ships. 

It was clear to us that the authorities regarded a naval 
air raid on Oahu as a definite danger. As a guard against 
surprise a daily air search was carried out for months be- 
fore the, attack. The heavy training schedule limited the 
extent of the search, and by December the worn condition 
of the planes had also curtailed it. Since the Japanese fleet 
launched its aircraft for attack from a position about 270 
miles north of Oahu, it appears that a reasonable search 
might well have located it about dawn. 

During November, reports of strange submarines in the 
Hawaiian area were frequent but unconfirmed. These usu- 
ally resulted from sonar (underwater echo ranging) con- 
tacts with unknown targets. Unrealistic orders to our anti- 
submarine ships directed that these contacts be exploited 
and the targets trailed with the hope of identifying a Jap 
submarine when it became necessary for her to surface. 
Since ships of all nations have a perfect right to sail the 
high seas, this could have resulted only in embarrassing 
the Japanese and in confirming our suspicions. Never were 
depth-charge attacks authorized in advance of hostilities. If 
Japanese submarines were scouting in the area (as they 
must have been) they always managed to evade recogni- 
tion. 

During the months before the attack we operated under 
an order ending with a significant statement worded some- 
thing like this: “In case of an air attack on Pearl Harbor, 
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be prepared for a simultaneous submarine attack off the 
harbor; and in case a submarine attack develops, be on the 
alert for an air attack.” 

Had this order been carried out logically after a Japa- 
nese submarine appeared off the entrance, as it did, our 
forces would have had several hours warning of the im- 
pending air attack! 

On Dec. 1 my four destroyers were scheduled to fire 
a short-range target practice using the standard heavy, 
deep-draft raft as a target platform. At the last minute 
these rafts suddenly became unavailable. An order had di- 
rected that they be moored alongside heavy ships in the 
harbor as protection against torpedo attack! They were not 
yet in position on Dec. 7. “The road to hell .. .,” etc. But 
someone in authority had foreseen imminent danger. 

On Dec. 5 Lt. Cmdr. William Outerbridge, skipper of 
the destroyer Ward, came to me for instructions. He said 
there was nothing specific in his orders about what to do 
in case he detected an unidentified submarine in the special 
“defensive sea area” of his routine patrol off the Pearl 
Harbor entrance. I ordered him, “In such case attack on 
sight and shoot to kill.” 

Saturday forenoon a priority message was received 
from the fleet command warning of the imminence of hosti- 
lities and alerting all ships to the probability of attacks 
by submarines. Clearly the outbreak of war with Japan was 
expected momentarily. The atmosphere at Pearl Harbor was 

(Continued on page 71) 
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He put trains beneath the ( 








You may not know Josh Cowen, 
but you know his middle name. 
Meet the man whose toy for chil- 
dren is a booming U.S. industry 


By Don WHARTON 


GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING! Electric trains have 
whistled up a long road since the first Lionel flatcar of 1900, but 
the new trains still give kids—and fathers—the same thrill. 
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N EAST BERLIN two years ago the Communists were 
loudly building up a huge youth rally—days of speeches, 
harangues, propaganda. Meanwhile. the late Ernst Reu- 

ter, then Mayor of West Berlin, was quietly preparing an 
attraction of a different kind. He wanted to lure Red young- 
sters over into West Berlin on see-for-yourself peeks at 
democracy. So Mayor Reuter and the office of the American 
High Commissioner began conferring, cabling across the 
Atlantic, assembling exhibits of western workmanship and 
ingenuity. 

The hit of the show turned out to be a dazzling display 
of toy electric trains shipped by air from across the Atlan- 
tic. More than a hundred yards of track. with blueprints 
for exact laying. had been rushed ahead in diplomatic 
pouches. Laid out in realistic surroundings that included 
miniature live trees and fields which were watered daily. the 
trains were operated like a real railroad, automatically 
starting, stopping, backing up. blowing their locomotive 
whistles. unloading milk cars. loading logs and coal, even 
pouring smoke from the engine’s stacks. 

News of the toy trains spread into East Berlin, and 
Red youngsters began slipping across the border: 20,000 
members of Red youth organizations showed up. in uni- 
forms. within a few days. By the time the Communist rally 
was over. according to the State Department. 500.000 per- 
sons saw the trains. 

The trains were the gift of short. blunt Joshua Lionel 
Cowen, who became the father of the toy electric train 53 
years ago and today. at 73, is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of toy trains. The sales of his Lionel Company, the 
only toy firm listed by the New York Stock Exchange, last 
year totaled $21 million. Lionel turns out two thirds of 
America’s toy trains. ships to 62 foreign countries. 

America’s real-life railroad rolling stock comprises 
nearly 43.000 locomotives and 1.8 million freight and pas- 
senger cars. But Lionel last year alone sold 622.209 locomo- 
tives and 2,460,764 cars. Altogether, some 25.000 miles of 
Lionel track have been laid in the living rooms, basements 
and attics of six continents. 

Cowen has changed America’s Christmas. Formerly 
Christmas morning meant a girl hugging a doll and a boy 
beating a drum. Today the girl still finds her doll under 
the tree, but the boy is on his knees helping his father put 
an electric train in operation. Cowen’s invention is thus 
responsible for one of the nation’s standard jokes—the 
father who buys a train for his son so that he may play with 
it himself. 


Josh Cowen was hardly out of knee pants when he 
started tinkering in earnest. Born in New York in 1880, 
next to the youngest of nine children, he sidestepped a8 
much formal education as possible. He quit Columbia Col- 
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lege at 16, after a single semester, and grabbed a job 
assembling electric lamps. He spent his evenings at the 
plant working on his own ideas. 

At 18 Cowen patented a fuse to ignite photographers’ 
flash powder. The Navy summoned the boy to Washington, 
had him explain the device to a board of admirals, con- 
cluded it would make a mine detonator. and gave him a 
contract on which he cleared $12.000. Then, having experi- 
mented with a dry-cell battery, he developed a flashlight. 
He sold a few but became disgusted with the way they 
missed fire. One afternoon the impatient youngster gave the 
whole idea to a salesman named Conrad Hubert, who turned 
it into the Eveready flashlight and made enough money to 
leave $6 million to charity. 

Cowen had a one-room shop on the fourth floor of an 
old loft building in lower Manhattan. There in the summer 
of 1900. a few weeks before his 20th birthday. he con- 
structed the toy that was to revolutionize Christmas for 
fathers and sons the world over. 

His first train was simply an open wooden flatear cone 
cealing a small electric motor. The flatcar, dyed red and 
stenciled “Lionel,” ran on a circle of about 12 feet of track 
which he fashioned out of strips of brass mounted on little 
wood ties. Crude as it was, this outfit represented an amaz- 
ing advance for those days of toy locomotives which chil- 
dren pulled with a string or wound up with a key to run a 
few feet on the living-room carpet. Cowen produced his 
electric toy train a year before any American railroad was 
using an electric locomotive. He sold it to a novelty shop 
which instantly ordered six more. The trains caught on, not 
only as toys but also as eye-catchers for store windows. 
More than half a century has passed, but people still stop 
to watch a toy train run around in a store window. 

By 1908 Cowen was selling locomotives. cabooses, coal 
cars, cattle cars, boxcars, day coaches. Pullmans with 
illuminated interiors came two years later. Sales shot up 
to $25,000 a year in 1907 when the first crude flatcar with 
the hidden motor was replaced by a real locomotive— 
modeled after an electric engine the B. & O. was using to 
pull trains through a Baltimore tunnel. The next big ad- 
vance was the perfection of transformers, which enabled 
toy trains to run on house current instead of batteries. 


In 1926 Lionel developed remote controls. Now, with- 
out going near trains, a boy railroader could turn switches 
to pull his trains into stations, back them on sidings, couple 
and uncouple cars, dump and pick up. Later came cars 
which at the push of a button unload logs, coal, milk cans 
onto a freight platform, and cattle into a corral. 

Realism is a must in toy railroading. Several years ago, 
to get precisely the soothing, deep-throated pitch and timbre 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. Joshua Lionel Cowen holds 
the 1907 copy of a Baltimore & Ohio electric locomotive. 
It put Lionel into the financial big time. Now 25,000 miles 
of Lionel track have been laid in homes on 6 continents. 


PHOTO: eunaaieee, BLACK STAR 
“ROADSIDE AMERICA.” Laurence T. Gieringer stands 
like a giant in his miniature countryside exhibit at Ham- 
burg, Pa., where 12 trainsroll over 1,428 feet of track through 
tiny towns. Lights give a realistic day and night effect. 
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Those *54 cars and how tl 


When you visit the auto dealer’s showroom, here are 
some exciting new trends to look for in the new models 


HIS is the season when many a 

wife wonders if hubby is losing his 

mind. Her usually happy, boisterous 
male may turn quiet, almost morose. He 
daydreams a lot. He always seems to be 
adding and subtracting figures. 

To diagnose his ailment, however, 
takes no psychiatrist. And the cure lies 
not in a sanitarium but in a new car 
dealer’s showroom! He’s simply got 
“new car fever.” a recurring malady the 
auto industry hopes will drive nearly 
six million Americans to buy ’54 cars. 

Judging by the cars thus far an- 
nounced—and reports about models to 
come out before February—the 754 
variety of new car fever will be induced 
by spectacular new developments: 


1. Steady prices. No major price 
rises are in sight. Production may drop 


TO SHOW HOW LUXURIOUS INTERIORS in ’54 cars 
were born, we asked a leading Detroit designer to do an 
original interior for TOWN JOURNAL. This is first sketch. 
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a bit, so—with fewer new cars available 
—you probably won’t get so many of the 
“bargain” deals now being offered on 
new °53s. On the other hand, some °54 
list prices will be lower. 


2. Zippier engines. Competitors 
say Ford and Mercury will get new 
V-8 engines. Meanwhile, six of the 
new cars thus far announced—Hudson, 
Plymouth. Dodge. Chrysler, DeSoto and 
Nash—-boast greater power. Chrysler 
stepped from 180 h.p. to a new 235 h.p., 
most yet on a U.S. car. 


3. Racier bodies. Even when 
standing still, the °54s will give more 
feeling of built-in forward motion. 
“Eager looking” is what Virgil Exner, 
Chrysler’s styling chief, calls it. “As 
alive as a leaping greyhound,” says 


Studebaker designer Raymond Loewy. 
It’s a trend away from chrome-plated 
massiveness. and towards the long. low 
feel of the racing car and European 
sports car. You'll sense this new look 
emerging in more judicious use of 
chrome (more for accent. less in big 
slabs); in racier bodies. Rumors have 
some forthcoming General Motors cars 
as much as three inches lower and five 
inches longer; Ford and Mercury fend- 
ers somewhat higher to give feeling of 
greater length. Even Dodge’s hood orna- 
ment, the famous ram, underwent sur- 
gery in line with the trend; his horns, in 
a four-inch spread for “53, now sweep 
breezily over his out-thrust head. 


4. Popular extras. Auto makers 
find that most folks, when confronted 
with both fully-equipped autos and 


HERE, COLOR IS ADDED. As guide for color, designer uses actual 
swatches of material furnished by suppliers; in this case turquoise 
leather and black nylon needlepoint were selected for vivid contrast. 
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stripped-down jobs, will choose the cars 
with “extras” despite the higher cost. 
Four out of ten Plymouths, for 
example, now roll out with tinted glass. 
On the medium-priced Mercury and 
DeSoto, the tinted rate is nearer 60% 
Expect this trend to continue. Also ex- 
pect more power brakes, power steering, 
and automatic window lifts. Don’t be 
surprised if some of the lowest-priced 
cars feature optional air conditioning. 
Similarly, more cars will get auto- 
matic transmissions. Before that $50 
million fire demolished GM’s hydro- 
matic plant at Livonia, Mich., last Au- 
gust, no-shift drives of one type or other 
were going into more than 35% of all 
Chevrolets, 80% of the Buicks, 85% of 
the Pontiacs, all but 2% of the Olds- 
mobiles, and every Cadillac. Now, GM 
is in position to resume this fast pace in 
other plants. Meanwhile, Plymouth has 
swung into volume production of its no- 
shift Hy-Drive, introduced in mid-’53. 


5. Wagons and hardtops. “If I 
were starting an auto company today, 


FINISHED INTERIOR seeks to appeal to average TOWN JOURNAL 
woman reader, visualized by designer as “upper middle class with taste 
for modern furniture blended with fine old pieces . . . good housekeeper.” 
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I'd make only two 
sports coupe and a station wagon,” 
Town JouRNAL was told by one of De- 
troit’s leading designers. “One of these 
types can meet the needs of almost any- 
body.” No doubt about it, both are on the 
rise in popularity, a good fact to remem- 
ber for later trade-in value. 

The appeal of the hardtop is in 
its low-slung, heavier body; its greater 
window area; more luxurious appoint- 
ments and snappier color styling. 
Though only in production since 1949, 
these convertibles-that-don’t-convert al- 
ready account for nearly 15% of all cars 
built. The hardtop style proved adapt- 
able even to the somewhat smaller and 
more economical cars like the Nash 
Rambler and Willys Eagle. For °54, ex- 
pect hardtop luxury in a still smaller 
car—a new Nash sports coupe to be 
built in England. 

All-metal station wagon construc- 
tion, spearheaded by Willys, is mostly 
responsible for the wagon’s new popu- 
larity, especially among young Ameri- 
cans, as an ideal family car. You can 


cars—a hardtop 











hose it inside; sleep in it; use it to haul 
shrubs, tools and scads of children. 
Along with the trend, Studebaker is 
adding a low-slung station wagon—and 
Dodge, a four-door job. 

Another comer is the sports car, 
though Detroit isn’t convinced—despite 
surprising sales of foreign sports cars 
here—that the market is large. How- 
ever, Chevrolet will experiment with 
1,000-car-a-month production of its new 
ground-hugging Corvette, a plastic- 
bodied 160 h.p. speedster. 


6. Richer colors. No longer are 
only body and engine changes regarded 
as major. Now, at least one maker is 
calling color a “third dimension.” More 
durable paints and synthetic upholstery 
fabrics are encouraging decorator colors 
hitherto considered impractical. 

Black, slipping in popularity, 
should slide further next year except as 
part of a two-tone combination. Expect 
emphasis on high-key blues and greens, 
certain shades of gray and red (with 
(Continued on page 72) 


THE DESIGNER, French-born Helene Rother, is a consul- 
tant for Nash, has worked for GM. Here, she shows on 
glass how design is scaled so a mockup can be made. 
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CAL OLSON 


TOWN SHELTERBELT. Winter snowdrifts have disappeared from Shelley since volunteers planted a windbreak for the whole 
town. The rows of protective trees (at left) slow down winds, trap blowing snow, and in the summer provide shade for a park. 


This town tamed the weather 


Folks got tired of digging out of the snow 
in Shelley, Minn., so they blocked the wind 


OU’VE planted trees on the north 

side of your house to protect it 

from cold winds in winter, then 
used the trees for summer shade, too. 
Why not do the same thing for your 
town? 

Some of the folks in Shelley, Minn. 
(pop. 344), started talking about the 
idea back in 1947, after winter winds 
lau vuried Shelley under snowdrifts as 
much as 30 feet deep. Shelley is up in 
the northwest part of the state, in the 
Red River Valley, where winter is really 
winter. The blowing snow, whipping 
down from Canada, piled against 
houses, covered garages and made the 
main street impassable. Fuel bills shot 
up as the cold wind whistled. 

“Could we plant a shelter belt for 
the whole town?” SheHey residents 
asked each other after the Chamber of 
Commerce suggested the idea. “Rows 
of protecting trees slow down winds and 
stop snowdrifts for farms. Why wouldn’t 
the idea work for Shelley?” 


After a huddle with extension for- 
esters from the University of Minne- 
sota, to see how much a village-sized 
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By CLypE HostTEeTTER 


shelter belt would cost, voters okayed 
a $3,500 bond issue to buy a 13-acre 
strip at the northwest corner of town. 

Then the Chamber of Commerce 
took over. The 62-man group bought 
4,000 seedlings for $330 and planted 
them in an L-shaped pattern along the 
north and west sides of the plot. (The 
long northern leg stretched 1,200 feet, 
the western leg 500 feet.) 

First the businessmen planted rows 
of fast-growing cottonwood and willow 
trees—for immediate protection. But 
they alternated these plantings with 
slower-growing ash, American elm and 
spruce for long-range protection. This 
main shelter belt was 100 feet wide, 
with tree rows 10 to 12 feet apart. 

Then, 60 feet farther out, they 
planted a parallel strip of honeysuckle, 
lilac and Chinese elm—to slow the wind 
down before it hit the main windbreak, 
forcing it to dump its load of snow 
there instead of in town. The 60-foot 
strip between the two plantings of trees 
was a “snow trap” to hold the drifts. 

For the next two years everybody 
who could swing a hoe worked in peri- 
odic “hoeing bees” to cultivate the trees. 


“But it’s paid off,” says Mayor Tom 
Johnson. “Every winter, as the trees get 
bigger, the fuel bills and snowdrifts in 
town get smaller.” 

The quick-growing cottonwoods 
and willows already reach as high as 25 
feet, their interlacing branches forming 
a barrier to wind and snow. By the time 
they start to die out, spruce and ash 
trees will be ready to take over. 


When spring comes, Shelley’s 
shelter belt doesn’t stop working. The 
Chamber of Commerce built a city park 
on the unused part of the town’s plot. It 
includes a baseball diamond, a picnic 
shelter and a bandstand, all equipped 
with electric lights put in by the city. 
The children have a playground in the 
park, with swings and slides. There’s 
shade under the rows of sheltering 
trees for people who want to get out of 
the summer sun, and two parking areas 
where they can leave their cars. 

Finally, the town reaps an annual 
$25 harvest of alfalfa planted on the 
“snow trap.” It isn’t a lot, but it’s 
enough to help pay for more improve- 
ments in the park. End 
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NEW PERFORMANCE for 54 











CHRYSLER for '54 is here! 


so sleek, so smart, so beautifully appointed that in 

it you'll feel a sense of leadership that is dramatically 
new! And what wonderful new surprises you'll 
discover beneath all this exciting new loveliness... 
anew 235 HP FIREPOWER V-8 ENGINE—grectest 
performer of all, with power and response that has 
no equal for driving safety —and fun! Sensational 
new POWERFLITE TRANSMISSION— most 
advanced of all fully automatic drives —no-shift, no- 
clutch driving at its easiest and simplest. Plus Full-time 


Power Steering and Power Brakes for the first 


COMPLETE DRIVER CONTROL in any car. On display 


this week at your Chrysler dealer's. COME SEE IT! 







KRAININ, FPG ' “ , ;, rae oy caaanees 
BETHLEHEM. “The shepherds said one to another, Let us THE RIVER JORDAN AND THE MOUNTAINS OF MOAB. “And it 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is came to pass in those days, that Jesus . .. was baptized of John in Jordan 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made known to us. And ... And there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art my beloved 


they came ... and found .. . the babe lying in a manger.” Son... And immediately the Spirit driveth him into the wilderness.” 
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THE MARTUFIS 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER. “... And it was the third hour and they crucified him. ... Then took they the body of Jesus 
... and laid it in a sepulcher. .. They came unto the sepulcher at the rising of the sun ... And when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, which said that he was alive ... And... Jesus himself stood in the midst of them. . . .” 
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THE GARDEN. “And they came to a place which was named Geth- 
. watch with me... And he went forward a 
little, and fell on the ground, and prayed ... And he cometh, and findeth 
them sleeping and saith unto Peter . . . couldst thou not watch one hour?” 


semane: and he saith .. 


See the Bible come to life 


THE MARTUFIS 


Town JOURNAL has planned this special 
tour you can take to the Holy Land at Easter: 
Be a modern pilgrim for 28 days at $1,381 


By Peter CELLIERS 


IRTUALLY unchanged for a hun- 

dred generations, the Bible Lands 

today offer the modern pilgrim a 
panorama that might have come straight 
out of the Gospels. Here are the hills 
where Christ preached, the streets He 
trod—as they were then. 

True, the headquarters of Pilate’s 
Praetorian Guard is a new police bar- 
racks in internationalized Jerusalem. 
And overly pious hands have roofed the 
hill of Calvary with an ugly kiosk. 

But the Way of the Cross that 
Christ walked 2.000 years ago is still the 
same busy route—winding down narrow 
lanes tiger-striped by shadow and sun, 
past cooking smells and women’s chat- 
ter from iron-latticed windows high in a 
blank wall, through the deep-shadowed 
alleys of a bazaar swarming with ragged 
Arabs and striding Bedouins, laden don- 
keys and camels. 

This is the changeless Jerusalem 
that you can see today—a cluttered lit- 
tle town of gray-white stone walls set 
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among dry hills in an empty sky. In this 
holiest of cities—sacred to Christian, 
Jew and Moslem—Christ lives on in 
more awesome divinity where once He 
walked as Man. 

Here, as you cross the city with a 
devout guide, is where He argued with 
the Pharisees—here told the sick man 
to take up his bed and walk—here re- 
buked the money changers—and here 
agonized for all mankind. 

It is at Jerusalem that the surging 
drama of the Passion is at once mourned 
and celebrated in grandiose ritual by 
all the churches of Christendom. For 
this is the very place of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. And this Easter, 
as you follow the Palm Sunday proces- 
sion along the road Jesus traveled into 
Jerusalem over the Mount of Olives, as 
you watch the Latin Patriarch in color- 
ful vestments, the chanting choirs and 
pilgrim bands—you can easily mistake 
the crowd lining the processional route 
for the one that cried “Hosannah” as 


BAZAAR. “And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into 
Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all things 
which are appointed for thee to do... And one Ananias... 
came ... and said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight.”’ 
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THE MARTUFIS 
VIA DOLOROSA. “Then came Jesus 
forth, wearing the crown of thorns... 
And Pilate saith... Behold the man! 
.-» And they cried out, Crucify him.” 
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“CITY OF LOS ANGELES”’ 
(Between Chicago-los Angeles) 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” 
(Between Chicago-Portland-Tacoma-Seattle) 
“CITY OF DENVER”’ 
(Between Chicago-Denver) 
“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
(Between St. Louis-Kansas City-Denver and the Pacific Coast) 
Also between Chicago and Pacific Coast— 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED...SAN FRANCISCO 
OVERLAND ...and GOLD COAST 


Prepared just as you prefer it... charcoal broiled... served 
with French fried onion rings; the featured item on Union 
Pacific dining cars during December. You just can’t wait 
to sample its juicy goodness, 

Products of scientifically fed western cattle, all steaks are 
properly aged before reaching the dining-car kitchen, Our 
patrons are constantly commenting on the high quality and 
freshness of the foods we serve. 


* 


For fine trains, fine foods and gracious service, ask to be 
routed on Union Pacific through the West. 
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See the Bible come to life 





the Master rode by so long ago. Nor is 
the crowd so very different from the one 
to which Christ was exposed three days 
later (at the Ecce Homo arch)—when 
Pilate said “Behold the man” and the 
mob jamming the narrow lane roared 
back: “Crucify him!” 


Here, at Jerusalem, are 40 of the 
holy places that have drawn pilgrims 
from earth’s far corners since Alexan- 
der, the friend of Origen, first set out in 
212 A.D. “on a search after the foot- 
steps of Jesus... .” You can follow a 
similar path in the trip Town JouRNAL 
has planned also to many of the other 
47 holy places—at Bethany and Bethle- 
hem, Ein Karim and Emmaus, at Cana 
and Carmel, Nazareth and the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. You will see 
churches where mailed Crusaders wor- 
shipped and the well from which Mary 
drew water. You'll drive past fields 
where the shepherds watched outside 
Bethlehem to the Fourth Century Church 
of the Nativity, erected over the place 
where the manger stood. You'll see the 
place of the Annunciation and Joseph’s 
workshop, Capharnaum where Christ 
first preached, and the mountain where 
He enunciated the Beatitudes. 

History is telescoped in this change- 
less land—where a burdened camel car- 
avan plods in this century as in Bible 
days along the side of a scrubby hill or 
an Arab and his donkey wait for flour 
at a mill whose grinding stones were 
turning here when Herod ruled. 


Your tour will also take you by 
TWA airliner to the Acropolis at Athens 
and Cairo’s Pyramids, seats of ancient 
civilizations; to Damascus and Tiberius 
and Amman, the ancient Philadelphia, 
in the path of St. Paul; and on to Rome 
—where “all pilgrimages end.” 

This is the trip specially planned 
to show Town JOURNAL readers more of 
the Holy Land at less cost. The 28-day, 
$1,381 all-expense tour was worked out 
in collaboration with John Hodgson, a 
noted Biblical commentator—who will 
himself lead a group leaving New York 
on March 31. 

On this trip you’ll see places never 
included on standard tours. One is the 
Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. There, for one day and two nights, 
you'll enjoy the hospitality of Greek 
monks, visit the mountain where God 
was revealed to Moses and gave him the 
laws, and see original papyrus manu- 
scripts of parts of the New Testament. 

On your modern pilgrimage, you'll 
fly over the wilderness in which the Chil- 
dren of Israel wandered, along the route 
the Holy Family took out of Egypt and 
above the ruins of ancient Petra. By car 
from Jerusalem, you will visit the long- 
dead Greek city of Jerash. And you will 
go down to Jericho on a lonely road past 
the Inn of the Good Samaritan to the 
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mountain where Christ was tempted. 
One day’s run will carry you on past 
the oily blue waters of the Dead Sea, 
through the sere Mountains of Moab— 
where John the Baptist preached—and 
across the muddy Jordan, to Damascus 
in a pink foam of apricot blossom. 

In the Syrian capital, there are 
monuments to Paul—the House of 
Judah on the Street Called Straight 
where Ananias restored the Apostle’s 
sight, and the place where he was low- 
ered over the city walls in a basket. But 
there, too, is the Mosque of the Ona- 
yards, a concentrated symbol of this 
strange, torn land—first a pagan temple, 
then Jewish synagogue and Christian 
church, now a Mohammedan mosque. 
In it rests the Islamic hero, Saladin. 

Watch in Damascus for an old khan 
tucked away on a narrow street. The 
Moorish arches, courtyard fountains 
and guest galleries of these bygone lodg- 
ings for ancient caravans are abandoned 
today or used as warehouses. But it 
doesn’t take much imagination to look 
through the dust and populate them 
again—with shouting camel-drivers and 
horse boys, veiled women, slave dealers, 
peddlers of almond sweetmeats and 
lemonade in brass cups, strolling beg- 
gars and rich merchants from Astrakhan 
or Tashkent. And over all, then as now, 
comes the Moorish call to prayer— 
“Allah akbar ... La ilalah illa-llah . . .” 
Allah is great... . There is no God but 
God (Allah). 

Then as now, you'll walk through 
the far-fabled bazaars of Damascus, on 
uneven, winding streets, shadowed by 
tin roofs projecting far out over open 
stores. From holes in these roofs, spears 
of sunlight jet into the gloom to light 
here a bright bolt of silk, there the rich 
colors of a heavy carpet, here some in- 
tricately inlaid woodwork. 


But your real goal is Jerusalem— 
the ancient city of Solomon. Of his mag- 
nificent temple on Mount Moriah, where 
Abraham was to have sacrificed Isaac, 
only the underground stables and the 
great stones of the Wailing Wall remain 
today to hear the lamentations of Ortho- 
dox Jews: “. . . For the Temple that is 
destroyed, we sit in solitude and mourn; 
for the walls that are overthrown, we 
sit in solitude and mourn. .. .” 

This, too, is the Jerusalem of Omar 
—whose exquisite mosque, the Dome of 
the Rock, stands today in the vast empti- 
ness that was Solomon’s Temple. Inside 
the dim building, behind an intricate 
metal grille, is the huge, unsmoothed 
slab of black rock that is said to hold 
back the heaving waters of the Flood. 

This rock was the threshing floor 
of Araunah the Jebusite, where David 
built an altar 1,000 years before Christ. 
Around it, Solomon raised his temple, 
the rock itself being at the place of 
burnt offerings. And from this rock, ac- 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLE- 
HEM. Greek Orthodox priest officiates at 
the Fourth Century altar whose silver star 
marks the place where Christ was born. 
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WAILING WALL, JERUSALEM. Jews be- 
lieve God will hear any plea offered at this 
wall—built 1,000 years before Christ. This 
is all that still stands of Solomon’s Temple. 
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HELPFUL INFORMATION FOR 


urtoh VWCRSUIOTS’ 


WHO KNOWS WHERE the money goes bet- 
ter than you do? And your monthly re- 
ports are a constant reminder that small 
expenses add up big over the years. 

That is why it will pay you to con- 
sider upkeep along with initial cost when 
you help your church select a new organ. 


The experience of Mr. F. J. Hager 
church organist of Fair Lawn, N. J., 
typical of hundreds of letters we've re- 
ceived on this subject: 

“For 18 years I’ve used the Hammond 
Organ with the utmost satisfaction and 
a negligible amount of service.” 


World leader — lowest cost 


From great cathedrals to tiny chapels — 
more than 35,000 churches of all de- 
nominations have chosen the Hammond 


Organ. It is first choice of churches the 
world over, yet the lowest-cost complete 
two-manual-and-pedal church organ. 


Music of cathedral quality for small churches 


The exclusive “reverberation control” 
of the Hammond Organ makes it pos- 
sible for even the smallest church or 
chapel to enrich services with music of 
cathedral quality. (No structural changes 
are required.) 

The Hammond Organ is remarkably 
easy to play. Even beginners have found 
they could play a complete service 


Hammond Organ Company 


within a month. And the hundreds of 
rich church tones of this instrument are 
a constant source of inspiration to the 
accomplished organist. 

For a detailed explanation and dem- 
onstration of the Hammond Organ, 
simply get in touch with the dealer 
nearest you. There is no obligation of 
any kind. 


If money is a problem, send for this helpful booklet 


This booklet, “49 Tested Plans To Raise a Church Organ 
Fund,” has already helped thousands of churches to obtain 
the needed money for a new organ. It is yours without cost 
just for mailing the coupon below. 


FREE—Mail coupon for your copy of this useful booklet 


4222 West Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send 49 Tested Fund Raising Plans and full details about Hammond Organs. 


Name 
Address._...._____ 
City 


P.O. Zone State 


©1953, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 12 
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cording to Islamic tradition, the Proph- 
et Mohammed rose to Heaven. 

This also is the Jerusalem in whose 
shadow the modern world was _ born. 
Nearby, at the place of the Visitation, 
Mary first spoke the thunderous words 
of the Magnificat: “My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord. . . .” And in the quiet 
Garden of Gethsemane, under ancient 
olive trees that looked upon the face of 
Christ, you too will be moved to whisper 
what He spoke there on that awful night 
now 20 centuries old: “... Not as 1 will, 
but as Thou wilt. . . .” 


The modern pilgrim to the Holy 
Land at Easter will see colorful pag- 
eantry and historic ritual in the Palm 
Sunday procession, the Greek Orthodox 
Blessing of the New Fire, the Washing 
of Feet, the Holy Hour rite at Geth- 
semane and the Latin ceremony of the 
Veil of Christ. On Friday, follow the 
mercifully short Way of the Cross some 
thousand paces—where the centurion 
Longinius rode with the Tenth Roman 
Legion in shining armor. In their midst 
walked the Son of Man, worn with suf- 
fering and emotion. And beside Him, 
Simon of Cyrene carrying the heavy 
cross beam. Another bore the crown of 
thorns. Behind came the two thieves— 
and then the rabble crowding into the 
narrow alleys and through the Gate 
Genath to Golgotha, where the perma- 
nent upright of the Cross waited. 

On Easter Sunday, worship at sun- 
rise on the Mount of Olives or attend 
mass at the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. At first sight, this holiest of places, 
covering Calvary and Christ’s tomb, may 
disappoint you. “Mummie,” a small visi- 
tor commented, “I never knew that our 
Lord was crucified indoors.” It is sadly 
disfigured by the suffocating trappings 
of sterile piety: a ragged grouping of 
unlovely chapels braced by girders. Yet 
it is the events rather than their over- 
zealous memorialization that are sacred. 

H. V. Morton points a moral in his 
book In the Steps of the Master—which 
you should certainly read before taking 
this tour. Morton was talking to an old 
French monk in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, under the gnarled olives. “ ‘And is 
it true.’ I asked him, ‘. . . . that these are 
the actual trees that were growing in the 
time of Our Lord?’ 

“*They may well be the trees,’ he 
replied, ‘for their age is lost in anti- 
quity. .. . They have never paid the tax 
which, since the Moslem conquest, was 
imposed on newly planted trees. That 
means that they were not young trees 
many centuries ago. .. . Whether they 
sheltered Our Lord, I cannot say. But, 
for myself,’ and here the old man smiled 
gently and bent toward his rake and 
basket, ‘I believe they did.’ ” 

* * «& 

For a complete day-by-day itinerary 
of this Easter tour of the Bible Lands 
write to Lanseair Travel Service. Inc., 
Dupont Circle Building. Washington 6, 
D.C. Town Journat planned this un- 
usual tour but is not operating it. End 
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BLACK STAR 


BERLE’S ACE. Headwriter Goodman Ace, the sad-looking gent with horn-rimmed glasses, and his staff of writers discuss jokes 
and story line at script conference with star Milton Berle (left). Those Tuesday-night laughs are the result of painstaking labor. 


How they make you laugh 


Behind the wit of Berle, Buttons & Benny is hard labor— 
by other people. Their brainwork makes the stars sparkle 


ALLULAH BANKHEAD, before a 
perce mt is known to millions 

as a gal who always has the last 
word. At least once, however, she had to 
bew to guest star George Sanders, him- 
self a mean boy in verbal clinches. 

It happened on NBC’s now defunct 
Big Show, when the husky-voiced Ala- 
bama siren asked Sanders about his 
off-stage activities. 

“Tallulah, I’m a singer, 
lamp shade designer and artist, 
Sanders truthfully. 

“Why, George,” she asked, “how 
do you do all those things?” 

Sanders delivered his punch line 
in his cynical, world-weary way. 

“Superbly,” he said. 

How do top comedians like Bob 
Hope, Edgar Bergen (with Charlie 
McCarthy), Wally Cox, Jack Benny or 
Milton Berle dream up their patter? 
The answer: mostly, they don’t. 

The bright, gay, sophisticated barbs 
that invade millions of living rooms 
from the never-never land of show 


pianist, 
replied 


” 
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By Harry Davip 


business are born in the typewriters of 
a small group of comedy writers whose 
brainwork makes the stars shine. 

When you hear Rochester complain 
about Jack Benny’s stinginess (“Our 
difference is ideological. I’ve an idea I 
want a raise and Benny doesn’t think 
it’s logical”) you are listening to lines 
tailored by Benny’s four writers. 

There are probably no more than 
30 or 40 top comedy and gag writers 
(average age: in the late 30s) in the 
field today, and they are largely re- 
sponsible for the success of a couple of 
dozen radio and TV comedy shows. 
Writers’ salaries average from $400 to 
$600 a week; the top is $2,500. 

Does it sound like a plush dream 
job? It isn’t. The road to that Park Ave- 
nue penthouse is forbiddingly lined with 
ulcers, gray hair and insomnia. A week- 
ly program consumes ideas at a pace 
rapid enough to require four writers. 


Preparation of a Berle show is 
typical of how a team of top gagwriters 


works. Headwriter Goodman (of Easy 
Aces fame) Ace and his three colleagues 
meet on Thursday about 11 a.m.—12 
days before the program’s date—in 
Manhattan’s Henry Hudson Hotel. 

In the large, sparsely-furnished 
room, Ace, a gray-haired, soft-spoken 
six-footer, sits before a typewriter. His 
colleagues—Aaron Rubin, Selma Dia- 
mond and Jay Burton—spraw!] in uphol- 
stered chairs or on a couch. Half an 
hour may pass in silence. 

When an idea is finally hatched, it 
may go something like this: 

Ace: “Let’s have a short scene with 
Milton and a stack of money.” 

Writer A (after reflection): “Fine. 
Let’s have him divide a huge pile, so 
much for cast, director, orchestra—and 
the most for himself.” 

Writer B (a little later): “How 
about Milton putting down small change 
for the writers?” 

Writer C objects: “That would 
make the comedian seem brash.” Some- 
one suggests a softening touch (“Let 
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How they make you laugh 





him put down two piles of money—the 
bigger one for the Government”). 

Berle finally did the scene with a 
large portrait of President Eisenhower 
on the wall. As Berle took the money, 
Ike’s eyes moved. Immediately, Berle 
turned to the portrait. “I was only jok- 
ing,” he said, returning the bills. 

This little scene took one hour to 
write. Air time: 65 seconds. 


On the Red Buttons show, head- 
writer Larry Gelbart gets his four-man 
team together once a week to thrash out 
the basic idea for the show. Then they 
split off into two groups, with Gelbart 
dividing his time between them. 

“Where do we get our ideas? We 
just sit there and sweat it out,” says 
Gelbart. “Once we have a solid plot the 
jokes just seem to fall into place.” 

Sometimes the job is pure agony. 
Remember that Sanders punchline 
(“Superbly”) we reported earlier? It 
took Ace and four other high-priced 
writers several hours to work it up. 
While they were tearing their hair, in 
walked Sanders. Invited to help find a 
punchy line, Sanders thought about it 
for half an hour. Finally he got up. 

“Gentlemen.” he said, “I’m sure 
you'll come up with something.” 

They did. Next day, on seeing the 
punchline, Sanders made a typical com- 
ment. “Why, of course,” he said. 

Though they enjoy their work (“I 
often laugh uproariously at my own 
jokes,” one writer says), another vet- 
eran concedes: “Most radio and TV 
comedy is pretty poor stuff.” 

Many agree that the public is eager 
for more sophisticated humor. “Until 
writer and comedian realize that the 
audience is adult, there is little hope 
for improvement,” says Ace candidly. 

Unfortunately, that time seems far- 
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off. Trouble is, many comedians insist 
on obvious gags. 

“They are too anxious to hear the 
studio audience laugh,” one writer puts 
it. “When they don’t get long, loud 
laughs, then, no matter how good the 
joke, they think it was a flop.” 

Fortunately, from the comedian’s 
point of view, their “captive” audience 
nearly always laughs at the drop of a 
hat—literally. To prove this point, one 
famous comic once simply waved his 
hands at the spectators. They roared. 

This applause at anything they do 
has made some comics feel that they 
can produce funny ideas as well as pro- 
ject them. There is the case of one 
well-known comedian who eagerly cor- 
nered one of his writers. 

“What do you think of this?” he 
asked. “I go downstairs, see, and I buy 
a pack of cigarettes in the lobby.” 

The writer was stunned. 

“Where's the gag?” she asked. 

“But don’t you see?” replied the 
great man, irked at such denseness. “A 
million things could happen to me while 
I go downstairs to buy cigarettes.” 

Yet, despite getting his comedy 
spoon-fed, the comic is not just an ani- 
mated Charlie McCarthy. He’s an old 
hand at dishing out humor. Vaudeville 
training and years in radio have made 
him adept in delivery, voice projection 
and timing. 

Furthermore, he has acquired a 
trademark which in itself has comic im- 
plications. Listeners are primed in ad- 
vance to laugh at Fred Allen’s sand- 
paper voice, Jack Benny’s “tightwad” 
reputation, Gracie Allen’s muddled logic 
or Tallulah Bankhead’s hints of exotic 
love affairs. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
gagwriters’ products that proved suc- 
cessful in the past. If some of them 





BUTTONS’S BRAINS. Red Buttons (on desk) exchanges ideas with writers, 
who work up show under guidance of 26-year-old Larry Gelbart (in far corner). 





don’t strike you as funny, remember it 
was the comedian who made them so. 
For example, there’s Selma Diamond’s 
hilarious word picture worked up for 
Tallulah and Groucho on the Big Show: 

Marx: “Tallu, we'll have a little 
house .. .” 

Tallulah: “Can’t you just see it? 
You and I, in a little cottage with petu- 
nias coming up the walk.” 

Marx: “Are those petunias coming 
up the walk again? I’ve told them a 
million times to stay in the back yard.” 

Or imagine Marx. quipping when 
the script called for him and Tallu to be 
introduced: “Tallulah? That’s a phony 
name if I ever heard one!” 


Here are some others that made 
hits with audiences: 

Edgar Bergen: “Are you all right?” 

Mortimer: “No. I’m sick as a dog. 

. Call a veterinary. Oh, my 
stomach. I better take something.” 

Bergen: “That’s a good _ idea. 
What’ll you take for your stomach?” 

Mortimer: “I dunno—make me an 
offer.” 

On Eddie Cantor’s 39th wedding 
anniversary, the comedian had his wife 
on the show. Here’s one brief passage: 

Cantor: “Well, Ida, how are you 
enjoying our 39th anniversary?” 

Ida: “It brings back many memo- 
ries, Eddie.” 

Cantor: “Thirty-nine years. ‘ 
Just think—if we had a son he’d be as 
old as Jack Benny!” 

Writing ability is only one of the 
writer’s qualifications. He must be a 
diplomat (“You have to be sure the 
guest artist doesn’t get more laughs than 
the star”) ; a nurse (“The star has to be 
reassured that the jokes we give him 
will get laughs”); and a saint (“Some 
comedians have to have their lines ex- 
plained to them”). 

Most successful of the few new- 
comers is Larry Gelbart. He started his 
career at 16, writing sketches for come- 
dian Danny Thomas. His biggest break 
came when Bob Hope hired him to help 
write his radio, TV and special movie 
material. 

In the fall of 1952, then 25 years 
old, Gelbart moved to the Red Buttons 
show at $55,000 a season. 

Some encouragement is_ given 
youngsters by the National Gagwriters’ 
Association. Headed by former press 
agent George Lewis (who admits he ‘ 
isn’t very good at writing gags), the 
NGA advises hopeful writers on how to 
create and sell material. It warns the 
public, however, that few shows are in- 
clined to buy outside jokes while paying 
fat salaries to their own writers. 

Gagwriters in general feel that not 
enough new talent is developing. The 
trouble, says Goodman Ace, is that 
comedy writers are born, not made. 

“The good gagwriter,” confesses 
Ace, “is someone who thinks a little off 
center. That’s not a quality you can 
produce.” 
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DODGE ROYAL V-8 FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


The Dodge with more than ever before ! 


Vore to it—More in it—More of it 


New Fully Automatic Powerflite Drive is 
newest, smoothest, most powerful of all 
automatic transmissions. No clutch— 
just press the accelerator for a smooth 
surging flow of velvet power. 





More Massive, more impressive from every angle—with 
a longer sweep of clean-lined beauty from bumper to 
bumper, from headlamp to tail light. More models to 
choose from: Royal V-8 + Coronet V-8 + Coronet 6. 


New Full Time Power Steering takes the hard 
work out of driving—leaves all the pleasure 
in! You drive more safely, more confidently. 
You park, take turns, with effortless ease. 





DEPENDABLE 


Smart Jacquard Fabrics, 
loomed in the manner 


of the most exquisite 
tapestries, create a 
new sense of gracious 
living inside the new 
Dodge. New color- 


harmonized styling 
throughout. The Action Car for Active Americans 


Specifications, equipment and price subject to change without notice. 








Doctor, [d like to know... Do 





























| have to grow old? 


No, not as your grandparents or even 
your parents did. The doctors have 
learned in recent years that there is 
much that can be done to help make all 
of life’s years happy and productive. 

They have learned that a zest for liv- 
ing, a liking for people, serenity of 
spirit, peace of mind, sensible living 
and eating, all are important. They now 
know that good eating habits in partic- 
ular have a vital bearing on the reten- 
tion of physical vigor, mental alertness 
and above all the protection of the 
heart, the arteries, the glandular system 


and the digestive tract. 


Your doctor will tell you that a diet 
based upon the generous use of such 
protective foods as fresh fruits, green- 
leafy vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat 


not only helps to keep you healthy but 


has a lot to do with keeping your 
physical stamina and mental alertness 
“young | 

At any age the protective foods 
should be used generously in the daily 
diet. Among the best, as we grow older, 
are bananas, because of their easy di- 
gestibility, because they do not require 
vigorous chewing, because they supply 
needed vitamins and minerals, because 
they are effective in weight control, and 
because they have such a beneficent 


effect on the entire digestive system. 


Why not eat to add life to your years 
as well as to add years to your life! 

Because of the many appetizing ways 
in which bananas can be served, as well 
as because of their importance in nutri- 
tion, bananas are now being used more 


widely than ever by people of all ages. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE RIGHT FOODS, 


~1F YOU DO NOT KNOW WHAT THE “RIGHT” FOODS ARE, ASK YOUR DOCTOR. 


































Aprons in season 


Make one for your favorite cook 


ULL the brightest embroidery floss from your sewing box 

for gift aprons that sing of Christmas. Holly trees, snow- 
flakes, and Christmas seals inspire the motifs. 

Work the patterns on red or green organdy—or match 
colorful cottons to your friend’s kitchen scheme. Bias tapes 
are used to underscore the designs, and they give anothe 
chance to blend colors. It’s the artistic way colors and stitches 
are combined that makes these aprons extra-special. End 


A. HOLLY TREES, rooted in green bias 
tape, are stitched free-hand on festive organdy. 


B. LITTLE GIRLS dance around a star-topped 
tree. Swedish scene is done in cross-stitch. 


C. CHRISTMAS SEALS of jewel-bright floss 
alternate with evergreen sprigs on tiered cotton. 


D. SNOWFLAKES fall to a bias-tape ground. 
Their patterns are traced with familiar stitches. 
Designed by Esther S. Edgar 


PHOTOS: HOLLAND 
pa 








For directions on stitchery for all these aprons, send 25 cents to 
Aprons in Season, Town Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. (Pennsylvania subscribers must add 1 cent for state sales tax.) 
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University proves Quaker Oats better in growth-protein 
than any of 14 leading brands of cereal! 


“T aLways have good hot Quaker Oats 
on our breakfast table,” says attractive, 
alert Mrs. Howell. 


“Quaker Oats is wonderful for the 
children, and helps give us grownups 
the energy we need for a long forenoon 
of work.” 


Did you know Quaker Oats actually 
supplies more nourishing protein for 
growth and energy than any other of 14 
leading cereals? 

This was proved by a leading State 
University in an amazing test on Qua- 
ker Oats, other types of hot cereals, and 


QUAKER OA' 


"Hot Quaker Oats helps 
us grow a Bumper Crop of 
healthy farm youngsters 


says Mrs. James Howell 
Route #1, Ludlowville, New York 


Favorite breakfast cereal of these 4 fine healthy Howell 


various kinds of ready-to-eat cereals. 

The University reported Quaker Oats 
first in life-giving protein. 

Busy farm wives appreciate the time- 
saving 214 minute cooking of delicious 
Quaker Oats. 

And what other breakfast dish gives 
you the all-morning energy and stamina 
of Quaker Oats at the low cost of less 
than one penny a serving? 

Bring up your babies on Quaker Oats 
because its richer protein benefits all 
ages. Buy Quaker Oats from your gro- 
cer now. 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


children is Quaker Oats, the Giant of the Cereals! 


STILL LESS THAN 


Quoker and Mother's Oats 
ore the same 


of 


CO) A SERVING! 
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Serene ereat 


Has won cooking honors five years in a row 


Takes Top Cooking Honors at 2 Fairs 


Nearly 100 prize ribbons in 5 years 
—that’s the record of Miss Bernice 
Pattillo of Ashland, Illinois! Just last 
year she won 25 cooking awards at 
the Illinois State Fair and the Du 
Quoin State Fair. Here she shows 
some of her ribbons to great-nieces 
Maureen and Sue Anne. 

Like so many expert cooks, Miss 
Pattillo insists on Fleischmann’s Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast. “It’s tops,” she says. 
“And it’s so easy to use.” 










DRIVING YOUR CAR 
TO NEW YORK CITY? 















Drive right up to our famous 
out-of-traffic Motorists’ En- 
trance—exclusively yours at 
the Commodore! Separate reg- 
istration desk for motorists, 
too—you'll be in your room 
in a flash without even going 
through the lobby. 

WHEN YOU COME BY RAIL OR AIR 
—the Commodore is right at 
Grand Central and Airlines 
Terminal—just a few blocks 
from Penn Station. 


AL. 
HOTEL 


42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON 
AVENUE ON THE CONVENIENT 
MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 













For delicious holiday treats — for 
tempting dishes all year round—top 
cooks use Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. Out of 9,449 prize-winning 
cooks surveyed, over 90% prefer this 
grand dry yeast .. . It’s way ahead 
of old-style cake yeast . . . keeps for 
months on your pantry shelf. Now 
when you bake at home, it’s con- 
venient to use yeast. But use the 
best—look for the label that says 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 


EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT'S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS er POULTICE 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 








If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
ou will be interested in this modern Folding 
eenet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


LITLE 23 CHURCH ST. Faz 

IF YOU SUFFER 

PA IN of HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


"FAST [iy 
REEF with 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 





Quickies 


for easier homemaking 





Christmas Wreaths—Tie small mesh 
bags filled with assorted nuts or Christ- 
mas candy in the wreath. Bags look 
pretty and wreath yields goodies to eat. 


—Mrs. Ethel Hulslander, Colorado 


Sturdier Plastic Toys—Homemade 
stuffed toys of plastic can be easily lined 
with muslin. Stitch the two materials 
together. Then the toys will be less apt 
to pull apart at the seams.—Mrs. Mar- 
tin Nailon, Illinois 


Christmas Plants—Start slips of your 
favorite plants a month or so before 
Christmas. When the roots are started, 
plant them in pretty pots. These make 
inexpensive and pleasant gifts for 
neighbors and other friends.—Mrs. C. J. 
Conway, Pennsylvania 


Tinkling Bean Bag—lInclude a bell in 
the beans for bean bag stuffing. The 
youngsters will enjoy the added tinkle. 
—Mrs. Peter Hoelscher, New Mexico 


Decorated Recipe Plate—Write your 
favorite recipe in the center of a plain 
white plate from the dime store, using 


ms 





ceramic paint. This paint, available at 
all art stores, will not wash off. Add a 
gay design around the edge.—WNelle 
Portrey Davis, Idaho 


Doll Clothes Closet—Punch holes in 
opposite sides of a shoe box near one 
end of the box. Stand the box upright 
and put a pencil through the holes to 
serve as a clothes rod. Shape hangers 
for the doll clothes from fine wire.— 


Louise Dew, Oklahoma 
Bread Cubes in Reserve—Toss left- 
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over pieces of bread, cut into cubes, into 

a paper bag or dish kept on a cupboard | 
shelf. If you do this for a week you'll | 
acquire a good supply for Christmas 
stuffings and puddings.—Mrs. J. Stevens, 
Illinois 


Homemade Ribbons For Packages 
—Starch stiffly pieces of cloth; press 
and cut into strips with pinking shears. 
Or starch and press strips of gauze and 
paste on colored or sparkly stars in 
various sizes.—Mrs. Lorraine Crego, 
Wisconsin 


Santa’s Gift-Wrap Helper—Use a 
shoe bag to simplify wrapping gifts. In 
one pocket, place your stamps and post- 
age labels; seals in the next, then brown 
wrapping paper, with scissors and twine 
in the last pocket. Keep tags, ribbons, 


“Bless her heart—it’s her day to put Drano in all the drains— 
but P'il do it for her! ” 


The dangerous sewer germs lurking in every drain 
never take a holiday. And they breed in muck that 
liquid disinfectants can’t budge. Only Drano’s 
churning action dissolves the muck—and keeps 
drains germ-free and free-running. 

Put Drano in every drain—once a week—for 
about a penny a drain. Makes septic tanks work 
even better. Get Drano today at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like DRANO ... to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 





PRODUCTS OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





tape, pine cones, little bells, and berries 
or other trim in the next row of pockets. 
Use the bottom row for squares of wrap- 
ping paper and tissue. Tape or tack the 
shoe bag to the side of your work table 
or card table. Then you'll have a clear 
surface for wrapping.—Rosalie W. 
Doss, Texas 


Christmas Bells—Make cone-shaped 
Christmas bells from paper drinking 
cups covered smoothly with aluminum 
foil. Knot a string through the point of 
the cone and tie on a jingle bell for a 
clapper. Hang several from the wreath 
outside your door; bells resist snow and 
they tinkle with a breeze.—Mrs. Edward 
Baker, Wyoming 


Novel Tre rnament—A tiny, re . : , . . 
rubber ball ye arama ; Fn P ag mg “Get the Windex Spray quick ... then we can see him better!” 
tion to your Christmas tree. If a rubber 
band isn’t attached to the ball, knot a 
string through the ball so you can hang 
it. Stick in dozens of straight pins, por- 
cupine-fashion, and glue glitter or 
sequins on heads of pins.—Mary 
Gaerges, Georgia 


See how easily Windex Spray can make your windows 
sparkle! Swish! Spray it on. Whish! Wipe it off. Windows, 
mirrors, all kinds of glass surfaces are done in half the 
time it takes other glass cleaners. And Windex Spray 
leaves no waxy dust to clean afterward—no waxy film to 
attract dust later. 


It’s a thrifty buy, too. Even more economical in the 
large 20-oz. size. At your grocery, drug or hardware store 


We will pay $5 for each Quickie today—get Windex Spray. Also sold in Canada. 
we print. Send only original ideas, | So fast, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 
not previously published. We can- 
not return material sent to this de- 
partment. Payment on publication. 
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MODERN LINES of this TV console in limed oak suit a contemporary room in which ORNATE HARDWARE and carving on 
other wood pieces, too, have a blond finish. Full-length doors close over the big 24-inch paneled doors make this cherry wood re- 
screen, so that it looks like a handsomely-crafted cabinet when not in use. By Crosley. ceiver right for Provincial room. Zenith. 


! e ERFORMANCE comes first. 
! » But in your enthusiasm to get 
| for Christi } } as . the biggest and best TV screen, 
don’t forget to consider how the set 
| will look in your room. TV sets are 
} The style you choose should look right furniture, and come in Provincial, 
| P - . Traditional and Modern designs. 
| with other furniture in your room Decide in advance where to put 


the set. Then look for the right 
cabinet. Here are a few of many sets 





from which you may choose. End 





i - 
/ SIMPLE STYLE mahogany set with SPINDLE DETAIL and base de- TABLE MODEL TV looks built in when it’s 
27-inch screen looks well in Tradi- sign give Provincial flavor to this part of storage wall. Plain lines of this Ad- 

tional or Modern rooms. By Motorola. cherry cabinet by General Electric. miral receiver go well with sectional furniture. 
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Hy-Drive No-Shift Driving... New Power steering 


e) 
i 


NEW HY-STYLE design features glowing new 
colors, sweeping lines accented with brilliant 
chrome;-a car that’s inches longer with a lower, 
wider look; new Color- Tuned interiors; three new 
lines of cars, the Plaza, the Savoy, the Belvedere. 








Tune in Medailion Theatre weekly on CB 


BUULS BREN CARS 
Chrysier Corporation's 
No. 1 Car 





1 newspaper for me and stat 


NEW HY-DRIVE is the newest, smoothest, least 
expensive no-shift drive in the low-price field! 
A special power-multiplying feature gives you 
fast, positive getaway. From start to stop, Hy 
Drive is smooth: no lag or jerk at any speed! 


NEW POWER STEERING makes parking and 
driving practically effortless, yet you always have 
the sensation of sure, safe control. For a demon 
stration of these and other new features we hope 
you'll see your Plymouth dealer soon! 


Power Steering and Hy-Drive—also Automatic Overdrive— optional at extra cost 


PUM 















DESIGNED BY MARGUERITE DODD 


CHRISTMAS MOBILE in constant motion will fas- 
cinate young and older. To make it, string together 
\4-inch dowels. Let the children paste greeting cards 
back to back, to hang with balls until they balance. 


Christmas is for children 


By KATHRYN LARSON 


HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 


HROUGH the eyes of children, Christmas is a time of 
fairyland enchantment—a time of shiny tinsel, spark- 
ling balls, candy canes, and surprise packages. 

But there’s an extra richness in the season for chil- 
dren when they, themselves, can create some of this wonder. 
How they love to watch the everchanging shadows from this 
mobile (left) as it slowly revolves, especially if they have 
made the mobile themselves. Cookies they bake to grow on 
trees become as exciting as “plums” on a sugar plum tree. 
The junior engineer famed for his Tinker Toy bridges, takes 
delight in creating colorful Christmas trees. 

And, the real meaning of Christmas becomes vivid when 
children set up their own version of the Christmas story. 
The creche shown here has a small bulb in the top of the 
shadow box. When the room lights are out, only the Star of 
Bethlehem shines as the story is retold around the fire. End 





THIS TINKER TOY TREE is a good surprise for a young man to build 
for Mother’s Christmas table. He can design assorted sizes and shapes 
of trees and paint them any color; use strings of beads or tiny balls to com- 
plete the decoration. The base should be concealed with branches of pine. 
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CHRISTMAS STORY CRECHE for the mantel has dime be wired for bulb on top so light shines on manger. Cover 


store figurines arranged in a shadow box—made by fasten- cardboard stable roof with strips cut from a straw mat. Fill 
ing a box 6 inches deep to the back of a picture frame. Can corners with sprigs of pine and cover ground with excelsior. 


DESIGNED BY ERNA THURNER 


COOKIE TREE can be made quickly. Plant a sturdy, bare branch in SANTAS ON DOOR decoration are a cheerful welcome for 
stones and plaster of Paris; cover with moss. Then tie apples and frosted holiday visitors. Make Santas’ heads of Styrofoam snow- 
Christmas cookies on the branches with ribbon. During the holiday sea- balls and shape the cone hats from metallic paper. Pin on 
son, young guests will enjoy picking a treat from this tree’s boughs. eyes of paper and curl chenille wire to form their whiskers. 
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ROBERT COATES 


Christmas cookies, prettily wrapped, 
make welcome gifts for neighbors 
and out-of-town friends. Plain cookies 
travel best, says Cindy. But she puts 
in a few decorated ones—and keeps a 
tray full to serve to holiday callers. 
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Cookies by Cindy 


Her County and State Fair winners will fill 
your cookie jar or holiday gift box with good eating 


By ANN SATTER 


FOOD EDITOR 


cookie baker, was an_ excited 

youngster when we arrived at her 
home near Nunda, N.Y. She _ just 
couldn’t believe that Town JourNAL 
would want her cookie recipes to help 
you with your Christmas baking. 

Cindy is used to local honors for 
her baking, though. In the last two 
years many a blue ribbon has fluttered 
her way at county and state contests. 

This eighth-grader loves to cook all 
sorts of things—and she has had lots 
of experience in the kitchen. Her father, 
who raises wheat and hay on his farm- 
land, also works nights in a factory at 
Dansville. And her mother teaches sixth 
grade in Nunda. So often it’s Cindy who 
gets supper for the family. Then she 
has a chance to experiment with a new 
casserole, or, maybe, a fancy dessert. 

Blue ribbons don’t come your way 
just because you like to cook, Cindy 
will tell you. She says her honors came 
partly through her mother’s advice, 
partly through the help she has had 
from her teachers and 4-H leaders—and 
partly from hard work. 

Cindy’s first demonstration of muf- 
fins was a failure because “I was care- 
less.” So the next year she really took 
pains, labeled her demonstration “Let’s 
Try Again”—and won a blue ribbon. 

Follow good basic recipes and 
you'll get good cookies, is Cindy’s ad- 
vice. And she likes to chill the dough in 
the refrigerator before handling it. 
“Then you needn’t use so much flour— 
and the cookies are richer and more 
tender.” 

We’ve asked Cindy to let us have 
her best cookie recipes and her ideas 
on decoration. Here they are: 


eee WILLIAMS, our 13-year-old 


OATMEAL REFRIGERATOR COOKIES 


1% ec. sifted flour 

1 tsp. soda 

1 tsp. salt 

1 c. vegetable shortening 

1 ce. white sugar 

1 c. brown sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 tsp. vanilla 

3 ce. quick-cooking rolled oats 
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¢ Sift flour, measure. Add soda, salt; 
sift again. 

¢ Cream shortening; add sugars gradu- 
ally; beat until light; add eggs and 
vanilla. 

¢ Combine dry ingredients and creamed 
mixture; blend thoroughly. Add _ the 
rolled oats. 

¢ Pack into clean. frozen-fruit-juice cans. 
Detach bottom of the can and use it to 
push dough out to slice for baking. Or 
shape dough into rolls 2 inches in di- 
ameter. Chill thoroughly over night for 
best results. 

¢ Cut into thin slices and bake on un- 
greased cookie sheet, in a hot (400°) 


oven 6 to 8 min. Makes 6 doz. cookies, 


REFRIGERATOR COOKIES 


3/2 ¢. sifted flour 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 tsp. soda 

1 ce. shortening (half butter) 

2 c. brown sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 thisp. warm water 

1 tsp. vanilla 

1 c. chopped nut meats 
¢ Sift flour, measure. Add salt, cinna- 
mon, soda; sift again. 
*Cream shortening; add brown sugar 


CINDY MAKES MANY COOKIES in fancy shapes, spreads them lightly with 
plain icing, and sprinkles them with colored sugar or candy bits. Her mother 
is a good helper at cookie-making time; and her father is a willing “taster.” 
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When it comes to trains, 

boys have a one-track mind. 

They want only Lionel Trains! 

They know that only Lionel 

has Magne-Traction* 

and such thrilling realism. 

You can’t fool today’s youngsters... 
and for solid value, it’s better not to 
try. Just follow his “one-track mind” 
to your Lionel dealer’s! 


*The permanent power-plus 
that means More Speed! More Pull! 
More Climb! More Control! 


LIONEL TRAINS 





_ 


yy I A 
SPECIAL BIG-3 OFFER! ALL FOR ONLY 50¢ Post: 
NEW TRACK LAYOUT PRINTING KIT 

PLUS SET OF EIGHT FULL-COLOR BILLBOARDS 
WITH THE NEW 1953 LIONEL CATALOG... 

40 PAGES IN FULL COLOR! 

LIONEL TRAINS, 

P.O. Box 9, Dept. KKK, New York 46, N. Y. 


O I enclose 50¢ for Big-3 Coupon offer above. 
O 10¢ for Catalog only. 
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Address 
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Cindy’s cookies 


gradually; beat until light. Add eggs, 
water and vanilla. Mix well. 

*Combine the dry ingredients and 
creamed mixture; blend well. Add nuts. 
* Pack dough into clean, frozen-fruit- 
juice cans. Chill it thoroughly—over 
night for best results. Detach bottom of 
tin and use it to push dough out to slice 
for baking. 

¢ Bake on ungreased cookie sheet in hot 
(400°) oven 10 to 12 min. Makes 6 doz. 
cookies. 


GRANDMOTHER BRINKERHOFF’S 
GINGER COOKIES 

5 ec. sifted flour 

3 tsp. soda 

2 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

3% tsp. ginger 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 c. lard or shortening 

1 ¢. sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

1 tsp. vanilla 

1 ec. dark molasses 

l2 ¢. strong coffee 
e Sift flour; measure. Add soda, baking 
powder, salt, ginger and cinnamon. Sift 
again. 
¢ Cream shortening. Add sugar gradu- 
ally; beat until light; add egg, vanilla. 
¢ Add the molasses and coffee; then add 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix well; Chill. 
¢ Roll out on a lightly floured board to 
14-inch thickness. Cut with round 2-inch 
cookie cutter. 
¢ Bake on greased cookie sheet in hot 
(400°) oven 8 to 10 min. 
Makes 12 doz. cookies. 


ROLLED SUGAR COOKIES 


5" e. sifted flour 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. nutmeg 

1 tsp. soda 

2 tsp. baking powder 

4 e. vegetable shortening 

14 ¢. butter 

2 c. white sugar 

1 ec. sour cream 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 tsp. vanilla 
¢ Sift flour; measure. Add salt, nutmeg, 
soda and baking powder; sift again. 
¢ Cream shortening and butter; add 
sugar gradually. 
* Add sour cream; beat until light. Add 
eggs and vanilla. 
* Combine dry ingredients and creamed 
mixture; blend thoroughly. Chill thor- 
oughly over night for best results. 
* Roll on a lightly floured board to 
14-inch thickness. Cut in desired shapes. 
* Bake on greased cookie sheet in mod- 
erately hot (375°) oven 8 to 10 min. 
Makes about 9 doz. cookies. 
Decorate with 
Icing— 


¢ Cream \4 c. vegetable shortening; 
* Add 3 c. sifted confectioners’ sugar 
alternately with 4 to 5 thlsp. water, just 


enough to make a good spreading con- 
sistency. Add | tsp. vanilla and dash of 
salt. For colored icing, tint with food 
coloring; or spread cookies with plain 
icing and sprinkle with colored sugar, 
or colored candy bits. 


SPRITZ COOKIES 

2" ec. sifted flour 

12 tsp. baking powder 

14 tsp. salt 

1 c. shortening (part butter) 

34 ¢. sugar 

1 egg or 3 egg yolks 

1 tsp. almond extract 
¢ Sift flour; measure. Add baking pow- 
der and salt; sift again. 
¢ Cream shortening. Add sugar gradu- 
ally; beat until light. Add egg and al- 
mond extract. 
¢ Add flour mixture. Work with the 
hands if it seems crumbly. 
¢ Add food coloring to tint the dough. 
* Force the dough through a_ cookie 
press onto ungreased baking sheet. 
Bake in hot (400°) oven 7 to 10 min., 
until set but not brown. Makes 6 doz. 
cookies. 


GRANDMOTHER WILLIAMS’ 
CORN FLAKES COOKIES 

2 ec. sifted flour 

1 tsp. soda 

V2 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1% e. vegetable shortening 

1 ec. white sugar 

1 c. brown sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 tsp. vanilla 

2 ec. shredded cocoanut 

2 c. corn flakes 
¢ Sift flour; measure. Add soda, salt 
and baking powder; sift again. 
¢ Cream shortening; add sugars gradu- 
ally; beat until light. Add eggs and 
vanilla. 
¢ Combine dry ingredients and creamed 
mixture. Add cocoanut, corn flakes. 
¢Drop in small teaspoonfuls on a 
greased cookie sheet, 14% inches apart. 
¢ Bake in moderate (350°) oven 8 to 
10 min. or until delicately browned. 
Makes 8 doz. cookies. 


BROWNIES 


2 squares unsweetened choco- 
late 

1% ¢. shortening or salad oil 

%/4 ec. sifted flour 

12 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

2 eggs 

1 ec. sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla 

12 ¢. broken nut meats 
¢ Melt chocolate and shortening to- 
gether in the top of double boiler. 
¢ Sift flour; measure. Add baking pow- 
der and salt; sift again. 
¢ Beat eggs; add sugar gradually; beat 
well. Add chocolate mixture and flour. 
¢ Add nuts and vanilla. 
¢ Bake in greased 8x8-inch pan in mod- 
erate (350°) oven 30 to 35 min. When 
cool cut into bars. Makes 18 bars. End 
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Never pass unless you can see what’s coming. The brow of a hill may conceal an empty road—or a rendezvous with Death! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


4. VERY AUTO ACCIDENT cosis money. 

+ Every accident avoided saves 
money. The question is: ““Who pays the 
cost; who gets the savings?” With State 
Farm Mutual, the answer is simple. 


State Farm aims to insure only careful 
drivers. This means that the high cost 
of accidents caused by reckless driving 
does not have to be shared by State 
Farm members. Instead, the savings 
their own careful driving earns are 
passed back to them in the form of low 
insurance rates. And this—plus other 
State Farm economies and efficiencies 
—amounts to total savings for mem- 
bers of millions of dollars a year. 


If you drive carefully, you may be 
surprised at how much these State 
Farm “careful driver savings” can 
mean to you. Why not find out? Phone 
your local State Farm agent. He’s 
listed under “‘State Farm Insurance” 
in your classified phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance in 





two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fair, fast claim service. More than 
7,000 State Farm agents stand ready, 
day or night, to serve you in case of 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and wholly owned affiliates 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


accident. Backing them are 700 field 
adjusters working out of 300 strategi- 
cally located offices, to speed claim 
service for all members. . . wherever 
they may live... wherever they may 
travel. That’s why you can rely on 
State Farm claim service. 


4. Established leadership. Since 1942 
more motorists have insured their cars 
with State Farm than with any other 
company. Today over 2,800,000 
members are in the auto company 
alone. And new applications for State 
Farm insurance are coming in on an 
average of 2,000 every working day! 
Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois «+ Branch offices: Berkeley, California « St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan « Nashville, Tennessee « Dallas, Texas * Charlottesville, 
Virginia « Toronto, Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities. 


Hear “Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radio listings. 








THIS DRIVING WHEEL is many things 
to an imaginative child: a rocket ship to 
outer space, a streamlined train, or a red 
fire engine with siren screaming. Make 
it of wood planks, a box, and the wheel 
from an old baby carriage or wagon. 


STICK HORSE will carry your cowboy on endless 
forays against the Indians. Stuff a man’s sock with excel- 
sior and tack it to a yard-length of broomstick. Make the 
bridle and reins of dime-store belts; the ears from thumbs 
of worn gloves, the eyes from buttons, the mane from yarn. 
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CLOCK PUZZLE teaches the kindergartner how to tell time, and 
how to read numbers. On a 12-inch square of 14-inch plywood, draw cir- 
cles where clock numerals would be. Cut out the holes and sand them. 
From thicker wood, cut discs to fit the holes. Paint discs with numbers 
from 1 to 12. Make clock hands of heavy cardboard, and screw in places 


LOys... 


Easy to make 


CHILD is no perfectionist. His imagination supplies the 
A jet engine behind a driving wheel, the galloping hoofs 
on a stick horse, and mortar for his building blocks. 

So it is easy to make Christmas toys for children. Our 
broomstick hobby horse and gadget-less driving board may 
seem crude to you. But fancy toys fascinate grown-ups, not 
children. Children prefer simple playthings that they can 
“pretend” with. 

For more homemade toy ideas, write for bulletin No. 360, 
“Homemade Playthings,” from Mailing Room, Stone Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Enclose 10 cents for orders 
outside New York state. End 
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DOUBLE EASEL for two young artists 
is 42 inches high; drawing boards are 28 
by 28. Partitioned box 2 inches deep pre- 
vents paint jars from tipping. Chain keeps 
the panels from spreading too far apart. 





SINK STOPPERS painted various col- 
ors, to match holes in a muffin tin, 
teach 2-year-old Mark coordination and 
colors. His father, Thomas Poffenberger, 
Oregon State College, designed this toy. 





BUILDING BLOCKS are basic tools 
for budding engineers. Light-weight blocks 
made from cheese and cigar boxes, with lids 
nailed shut, won’t mash tiny fingers when 
they topple. Paint them in bright colors. 
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for little more than the lowest-priced 


HOME ORGAN 










Learn why the new Wurlitzer Spinette 


is so easy to own and play 


We’re going to show you that you don’t Read how you can play a 


tune in 15 minutes 


have to be made of money to have a 
Wurlitzer in your home. Now you can get 
a magnificent home organ patterned in the Let us show you how you can learn to play 
tradition of the “Mighty Wurlitzer” for the right in your own home. With our new 
lowest price ever. ; “‘easy-play’’ course you master your first 
tune by following the easy pictures. 

organ to combine instant action for popular We know that’s hard to believe. But here’s 
music with traditional tone for serious work. how we'll prove it to you at our expense. 
No installation cost, of course. You just plug ‘Mail the coupon and we'll send you Lesson 1 
it in and over 1,000 tones are at your beck absolutely FREE. Write now. 


This new Wurlitzer Spinette is the first 


and call. 


But get the full story from your Wurlitzer Accept this FREE “easy- 
Dealer. Let him tell you about his easy play” lesson. Play a 
payment plan. And about the automatic tone tune in 15 minutes! 
controls, overhanging keys, and other fea- 


oe *$1325 f.c.b. No. T » Ve 
tures that make the Spinette such fun. $ ~ a. 


(2-monval-ond-pedal-organ) 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Dept. TJ-312, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WURLIIZER 


r 
| I'd like to have your free “Easy-Play” Home 
| Organ Lesson 1. Send it to me along with com- 


ORGANS 


New RCA album of popular favorites 
featuring Ken Wilson at the Wurlitzer 
Spinette with Bill Green at the piano 
at your Wurlitzer dealer now ! 


plete information on your new Spinette Organ. 


RS AST SS 


Address___ 


City 
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The stuffed kitten 


wasn’t much to look at, and neither was its owner. 


But together they taught an unforgettable lesson 





ACH year at Christmas time, I 
set out upon the mantel a little 
old, shabby, stuffed toy kitten. It’s 

good for laughs among my friends. They 
don’t know, you see, that the kitten is a 
kind of memorial—to a child who taught 
me the true meaning and spirit of living. 

The stuffed kitten came into my life 
when I was quite young, and teaching 
Third Grade. It was the day before the 
Christmas holidays, and at the last 
recess | was unwrapping the gifts the 
children had brought me. The day was 
cold and rainy; so the boys and girls 
had remained indoors, and they crowded 
around my desk to watch. 

I opened the packages with appro- 
priate exclamations of gratitude over 
lacy handkerchiefs, pink powder puffs, 
candy boxes, and other familiar Christ- 
mas tributes to Teacher. 

Finally the last gift had been ad- 
mired, and the children began drifting 
away. I started to work on plans for an 
after-holidays project. 

When I looked up again, only one 
child remained at the table looking at 
the gifts. She did not touch anything. 
Her arms were stiff at her sides; but her 
head bent forward a little, so that the 
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FRANCES HOOK 


By Mare Hurtey ASHWORTH 


thick, jagged locks of her dust-colored 
hair hung over her eyes. 

Poor Agnes, I thought. She looked 
like a small, dazzled sheep-dog. 

I had always felt a little guilty 
about Agnes because, no matter how 
hard I tried. I couldn’t help being an- 
noyed by her. She was neither pretty 
nor winsome, and her stupidity in class 
was exhausting. 

Most of all. her unrestrained affec- 
tion offended me. She had a habit of 
twining her soiled little fingers around 
my hand, or patting my arm, or finger- 
ing my dress. Of course I never actually 
pushed her away. Dutifully I endured 
her love. 

“Well, Agnes?” I said now. Ab- 
ruptly she walked back to her seat, but 
a moment later I found her beside me 
again—clutching a toy stuffed kitten. 

The kitten’s skin was dismal yellow 
rayon, and its eyes were bright red 
beads. Agnes thrust it toward me in an 
agony of emotion. “It’s for you,” she 
whispered. “I couldn’t buy you any- 
thing.” 

Her face was alive as I had never 
seen it before. Her eyes, usually dull, 
were shining. Under the sallowness of 





her skin spread a faint tinge of pink. 

I felt dismayed. Not only did the 
kitten hold no charms for me, but I 
sensed that it was Agnes’ own new and 
treasured possession—probably about 
the only Christmas she’d have. 

So I said: “Oh, no, Agnes, you keep 
it for yourself!” 

The shine fled from her eyes. and 
her shoulders drooped. “You—don’t you 
like this kitten?” 

I put on my heartiest manner. “Of 
course I like it. Agnes. If you are sure 
you want me to have it. why thank you!” 

She set the kitten on its ill-made. 
wobbly legs, atop my desk. And the look 
on her face—I’ll never forget it—was 
one of abject gratitude. 

That afternoon, when the chil- 
dren were preparing to go home. Agnes 
detached herself from the line at the 
lockers and came over to my desk. She 
pushed her moist little hand into mine 
and whispered: “I’m glad you like the 
kitten. You do like it, don’t you?” 

I could sense her reaching out for 
warmth and approval, and I tried to rise 
to the occasion. “It’s quite the nicest 
desk ornament I’ve ever had. Now run 
along, Agnes.” I remembered to add: 
“And have a Merry Christmas.” 

I watched the children as they 
marched out and scattered. Agnes 
started alone down the walk, the rain 
pelting her bare head. 

She was never to return to school. 
On her way home, a reckless driver 
ended the small life that had gone al- 
most unnoticed in our community. . . . 


On Christmas day, I went to my 
deserted schoolroom to face the stuffed 
kitten—and to have it out with my own 
sick conscience. 

Confession is healing, and I felt 
better after I had poured out my re- 
morse to Agnes’ mute gift. The giver 
was gone, beyond reach of the love and 
encouragement she had so desperately 
needed, and that I could have given her. 

Or could I have—without Agnes’ 
gift, and without her tragedy? Some- 
times the capacity for responding to 
another’s need comes only when the soul 
is forced to expand. 

From now on, I promised the stuffed 
kitten, I would make children my life. 
not just my living. Besides teaching 
them the facts found in books, I would 
look into their hearts with love and with 
understanding. I’d give them myself, as 
well as my knowledge. 

And heaven help me if I should 
ever again recoil from a grubby, seeking 
hand! End 
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AMERICA 


GREW UP WITH ITS 


RAILROADS... 








A CENTURY AGO, little locomotives like this—brass-bound, 
diamond-stacked wood-burners capable of pulling only about a dozen 
small freight cars—did the essential hauling that pushed the American 
frontier ever Westward to create an empire out of the wilderness. 


oe 


TODAY’S POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVES 


— using all the other improvements that have been made in railroading —turn out 





a 


many times as much transportation service as the old-timers — to meet the tremendous demands of America’s growth. 


... AND THE BEST IS YET TO COME! 


The railroads in this country grew fast 
—opening the resources of the continent 
to the uses of mankind. As they grew, 
agriculture expanded, with the ever- 
widening markets for its produce. In- 
dustry developed as raw materials were 
easily carried where they were needed 
—and finished goods were made readily 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS >9= 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





available at prices which consumers 
could afford. 

The mass market had arrived! 

Today railroads are still growing in 
strength and service — setting even 
greater standards of efficiency in their 
operations. 

That’s why the railroads today haul 
more goods, more miles than all other 


forms of transportation combined—and 
the railroads’ average charge for haul- 
ing a ton one mile is lower than that of 
any other form of general transportation. 

This is a wonderful, healthy sign for 
America — for now, as always, better 
railroads mean more and better goods 
—a higher standard of living for all! 


You'll enjoy 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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AN OLD HAND, Roelof Weertman tells Dick Rosica how a Foucault 
tester determines mirror accuracy to millionths of an inch. Dick 
made the 6-inch mirror; Weertman the 1214-inch and the 16-inch. 





WITH LOVING CARE and infinite patience Donald Leech 
grinds his first telescope mirror. He must rub one glass 
disk over the other for many hours to shape the mirror. 


Let the stars get in your 


Amateur astronomers find exciting adventure in the night skies 


OWN cellar in a neat little home 
in Brighton Township, Beaver 
County, Pa., Donald Leech, a 

young draftsman, performs a strange 
nocturnal dance. 

Atop an oil drum are two glass 
disks. Leech bends over the drum, rubs 
the upper disk over the lower one, steps 
to the right, turns the upper disk 
slightly. He rubs again, repeats the side- 
step. For many nights he will execute 
the same mysterious, wearying motions. 

In home and school workshops 
across the country other persons of all 
ages gyrate in a similar “barrel dance,” 
taking their first steps toward adven- 
ture in the skies. They are grinding 
mirrors for their own teleseopes so that 
they may better see the bright face of 
the moon, the wheeling constellations 
and the planets wandering among the 
stars. 

It’s a hobby well within the reach 
of anyone curious about the universe. 
It takes no scientific education—just 
interest and patience. 

Through their own handmade tele- 
scopes, thousands of persons much like 
you and me have discovered a whole 
new realm. Awed and humbled, many 
have felt in their hearts what the psalm- 
ist expressed in words: 

When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
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stars, which thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him? 

Popular interest in astronomy, 
“mother of the sciences,” is at a peak 
right now. Partly it may be due to the 
gigantic 200-inch reflecting telescope on 
Mount Palomar in California which has 
extended man’s view billions of miles 
into space. Rocket experiments, talk 
of interplanetary travel, new discov- 
eries, theories and amazing instruments 
—all have stimulated curiosity as to the 
nature of the vastnesses around us. 

There is so much to find out that 
the professional astronomers—only 
about 600 in the country—can’t do the 
whole job. The amateur has a real place 
in observing moon, planets, variable 
stars and meteors. 

Donald Leech will grind away in 
his cellar for 50 to 90 hours to make 
his six-inch mirror. Then he will take 
many more hours to fashion the tele- 
scope tube, the mounting and other 
parts before the instrument is ready. 

Then at last will come the night of 
nights when, as Mrs. R. Thomas Lu- 
Caric of the Beaver County Amateur 
Astronomers Association phrased it: 

“You take this thing you have lived 
with in the cellar, your monster, and 
you set it up in your backyard. You see 





the moon for the first time through your 
own creation—and you see it in a way 
you never have before. It looks like an 
orange and you think you can reach out 
and touch it. That’s worth all the time 
and trouble you have taken.” 

Mrs. LuCaric and her husband, a 
machinist, who live on the fringe of 
Baden, Pa. (pop. 3,732), built a six- 
inch telescope. On good “seeing” nights 
they peer at the craters of the moon 
and hunt for double stars. 


These Beaver County amateurs 
got into astronomy in curious ways. 
When LuCaric needed eyeglasses he 
asked his wife to bring him a book on 
optics. from the library. All she could 
find was Ingalls’s Amateur Telescope 
Making, and that started him going. 

Their good friend, Roelof Weert- 
man, a civil engineer living in Beaver 
(pop. 6.360), was a Dutch border guard 
in World War I. When his watch ended 
he would make his way home across the 
fields, using the stars as a guide, far 
ahead of the other guards who used the 
roads. That interested him in astronomy. 

Weertman, skilled with his hands 
(he makes violins, carves in wood, and 
paints), ground a six-inch mirror, then 
a 12%. Now he’s working on a 16- 
incher. At his home of an evening you 

(Continued on page 75) 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON and even the sha- 
dows they cast come into Tom LuCaric’s view through his 
homemade 6-inch telescope. His wife shares his watch. 


eves By Harry D. Wont 


THE QUEEN OF THE NIGHT—the moon—looks like this 
portion seen through the small telescope of the amateur astron- 
omer. Craters, mountains and “seas” break up the lifeless surface. 
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PHOTOS: CHARLES NELSON——-BLACK STAR 
AS DARKNESS DESCENDS, John Graf (on platform) and his son 
Sam, Pennsylvania farmers, prepare the hilltop observatory they 
built for a night among the stars. The observatory has a 12-inch 
homemade telescope. It is a mecca for Beaver County amateurs. 


MOUNT WILSON AND PALOMAR OBSERVATORIES 


DEEP IN SPACE, the great Andromeda Nebula, the galaxy nearest 
to our Milky Way, looks like this with a 48-inch telescope. A faint 
patch to the naked eye, it is a small cloud in the amateur’s scope. 
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just what 
the doctor 


ROTARY 
SHOW PLOW 


Here is a sure cure for the man 
who is sick of shoveling snow. 
The Jacobsen Rotary Snow Plow 
clears snow from walks, drives 
and parking areas in a jiffy... 
leaves no high banks to cause 
further drifting. 


Clean, open design gives un- 
usual snow-throwing ability. The 
Jacobsen Rotary Snow Plow han- 
dies slushy snow without clog- 
ging .. . clears average, fresh- 
fallen snow up to 10 inches deep 
at a rate of 85 square feet a 
minute. 


See the yellow pages of your 
phone book for the name of your 
Jacobsen power lawn mower 
dealer. He will be glad to show 
you why, for performance, price 
and value, the Jacobsen Rotary 
Snow Plow is “Just What the 
Doctor Ordered.” 


Pacobsen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. P 12, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Famous Name In Quality Power Mowers 
For Over 30 Years 





Please send me Snow Plow liter- 
ature and name of nearest dealer. 


Christmas in Summer? Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful to preserve that joyous 
Christmas spirit year-round? Well, 
ladies in two towns found ways to do 
it. ...In Schuyler. Neb., a Ladies Aid 
Society holds a “Christmas tea” each 
July. Guests receive invitations in the 
form of Christmas-bell cutouts, are met 
at the door by a sweltering Santa Claus. 
Coffee, punch, and Christmas cookies 
are served from a table beautifully ap- 
pointed with a Christmas centerpiece. 
Last summer, the tea netted more than 
ee An Ira, Tex., women’s club 
takes a different tack: As an “admission 
charge” at its monthly meetings, mem- 
bers bring Christmas-wrapped gifts for 
distribution to the needy at Yuletide. 


Attention, Santa! If Santa Claus 
is a newspaper reader, he’s sure to re- 
ceive the Christmas lists of Cresco, 
Iowa, kids. The local newspaper prints 
every child’s “Dear Santa” letter. Of 
the 400 children whose letters were 
printed in five issues last year, 85 
got results even before Christmas— 
prizes from a local women’s club for the 
best letters. All the youngsters were 
entertained at parties by the Cresco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Financial Embarrassment? A 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., Boy Scout troop was 
hard up for money until the scoutmaster 
and his wife made miniature aprons for 
each of the boys and their parents. With 
the aprons came this note: “Please send 
the Scouts a penny for every inch of 
your waistline.” More than 90% co- 
operated. 


Over 21, Mister? Bar-owner A. 
H. Kohner of Winona, Mich., knew that 
some teen-agers were prone to lie about 
their age in order to buy drinks. So Koh- 
ner had himself commissioned a notary 
public. Now, when a suspiciously young 
person orders an alcoholic beverage, 
Kohner gets out his seal and papers to 










take a sworn statement that the would- 
be imbiber is over 21. Printed on the 
statement form are the state penalties 
for perjury. Only ones who complain, 
says Kohner. are those under 21. 


Finest Fine. In some towns, fines 
for traffic offenses are so stiff you’re 
often tempted to remark, “They want 





blood.” You'd be right in Sandusky, 
Ohio! There, instead of paying over- 
time parking fines, you can give a pint 
of blood to the Red Cross. 


Rx: Strawberry. The Garden Rex- 
all Drug Store in Forest Hills, N.Y., 
has a special prescription for cheering 
up sick kids. The prescription, sent 
to their homes, reads: “Time: When 
you are feeling better. Rx: One big ice- 
cream cone in your favorite flavor. To be 
licked slowly and enjoyed thoroughly.” 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? Town JourNnat will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which serv- 
ice clubs, merchants and com- 
munity developers can use. Ad- 
dress Town Journat, Dept. T, 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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| BUYING A NEW CAR ON TIME ? BE WISE . 





Be Confident! 


OU SAVE 4 WAYS 












hen your dealer in General Motors Products uses this 
GMAC THRIFT-GUARD PLAN 
1. You save valuable time. Your dealer gives 3. You save worry. You receive considerate 
you complete financing at one place, without treatment when financial problems arise. 
delay. 4. You save trouble. GMAC makes emergency 
| 2. You save expense. Your dealer gives you assistance available from coast to coast, through 
/ 


flexible, personalized, low-cost financing that buys __ its 230 offices in the United States and Canada. 


the greatest value—and with no red tape. You establish a nation-wide credit standing. 






ES PAYMENT Ask your dealer in 


The Plan that Helps Millions CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
Aaai d Again! : BUICK « CADILLAC new cars, 
gain an gain! | 





and used cars of all makes; 
Also FRIGIDAIRE *« DELCO APPLIANCES 
GM DIESELS 


ONT PAY TOO LONG ON EASY TERMS 


So-called “‘easy terms,” lasting 3 or 4 years, can be hardest of all to pay. 





Don’t accept credit you do not need! Plan payments to fit your purse. 


GENERAL MoTors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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7 There was PLENTY for ALL 
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...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


1D YOU KNOw that the Pilgrims 
D nearly starved to death? That they 
suffered hunger for two long years, 


with never enough food in the Colony’s 
storehouse? 


Have you heard how the Governor and his 
councilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
to rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 
and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
the daily ration was only about a quarter of 
a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
plained they were too weak to work raising 
food. Although they were, on the whole, 
deeply religious, some were so hungry that 
they stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers. 


Young men complained because they had to 
work hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hours and raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn't permit their women- 
folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were ‘‘wiser than God.”’ 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All — 
men, women and children— planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 


People who had formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty ... their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


* * 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


Tf you'd like to have Governor Bradford's actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this early Thanksgiving —in his own words 

and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling —mail a 
post card to Dept. go7b, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York. 


BANcIN THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel .-- Your Unseen Friend 








Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 


"close to or along with the second and third best years in our history." 
It will be better than 1950, he says, or any year prior to that. 


industries. But most layoffs shouldn't last long. Economists point to 
quick recoveries from postwar "private depressions" by TV, plywood and 
textile industries as evidence that any setback will be temporary. 


of many industrial economists. The auto industry, which carefully 
studies economic trends, is looking to '55 as a "really big year." 


YOUR INCOME TAX WILL COME DOWN Dec. 31. It will mean $66 more takehome pay a 


THE DEATH OF THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX, also scheduled for Dec. 31, will have 
direct meaning to every individual who invests in stocks or thinks he 
might like to. Many companies will be able to pay bigger dividends. 
This is especially true of companies which have been growing fast-—— 


under EPT, the Government, not stockholders, got most of the added income. 


season. Instead, they're giving overtime employment to regular workers. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS THIS YEAR are along career lines. A conductor's kit comes com 
plete with ticket punch, train schedule, whistle, official cap and fake 
money. Similarly, there's a bike equipped with a first-aid kit and 
nurse's cap, even a toy bucketloader for prospective highway engineers. 


YOUR CHANCES OF GETTING REALLY GOOD BEEF are improving every day. The reason: 


More cattlemen are again feeding grain, thanks to an increasing spread 
between the price of good cattle and the price of ordinary kinds. 


of color TV, figure on waiting at least two years. Color sets planned 
for next year will have 14-inch screens, compared with 2l-inch on the 
average black-and-white set. Moreover, the picture tube--which costs 
about $30 to replace on present sets-—-will cost $200 on color: receivers. 
Something over 50,000 color sets will be made next year. 


EASIER LOANS FOR SMALL BUSINESSMEN are in the works. Conservative policy on 
loans by Small Business Administration (successor to RFC) was work of SBA 
chief William D. Mitchell. He was fired last month. Move was in line 


with relaxing of Administration's original "hard money" policy. 


THINKING OF BUYING A FARM? Better wait, if you can. Many economists think 


land will come down. It's already down some. 


WHAT WILL THE U.S. BE LIKE IN 1963? Here are predictions by John E. Haines, 
vice-president of Minneapolis—Honeywell Regulator Co. Planes will fly 
round the world non-stop in less than 18 hours; rockets will reach the 
moon; residential air conditioning will be as commonplace as automatic 


heating is today; houses will be built of plastics. 
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Pathfinder. . . the 


Town Journal 


It is easy, convenient and economical, at the NEW LOW 
CHRISTMAS rates, to send your friends a year-long gift of 
Pathfinder . . . the TOWN JOURNAL. You enjoy it, so will 
they. Yes, whether TOWN JOURNAL is the only gift or the 
“something extra’ for those you especially want to please, 
you'll be remembered and thanked throughout the yeor for 
your thoughtfulness. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Your name will be hand penned on a beautiful Christmas 
card for you. We will mail the cards at Christmastime to 
announce each of your gifts. 


Give the gift of year-round pleasure. Take advantage of 
these ... 


NEW REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 gift subscription ... $1 


Each additional gift or your own renewal... ONLY 75¢ 
For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add 50¢ each 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS FORM NOW, 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER iF YOU PREFER. 


[] Bill me after January 1, 1954 for_______ gifts. 


[_] Enclosed is $n payment for_______ ___Christmas gifts 
of Pathfirder . . . the TOWN JOURNAL to be sent to: 


eS Se Sate : = OO New 





EE LO, 5 ee Te 


Town-State 








Name Cl New 





OD SE EE Ee EAR iy 


Town-State 





O New 
O Renewal 


Name 





Street 








Town-State 





“A joy to receive...’ 


THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: (Please don't include more than 12 gifts) 


C] Include my 


Your Name 
own subscription 


Street at these special rates ! 
st llth nara cae arn Sane C] New C) Renewal 
wm f ‘Town Journal 
Mail today tor crpistmas GIFT DEPT. 
230 W. WASHINGTON SQ. 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. Px 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIVING ... 


for Coneniemce, 





BABY COFFEE MAKER is just right 
for perking from 2 to 5 cups of coffee 
automatically. West Bend Flavomatic, 
in polished aluminum. Price, $10.95. 


capacity, keeps up to 90 ice cubes in 
good shape for hours, saves kitchen 


ICE BUCKET in a handy one-gallon 
trips. Red plaid Skotch Kaddy, $3.98. 
| 
; 





DEEP FRYER frees you from cleaning 
messy pans. Leave fat in fryer for re- 
use—there’s no transfer of food flavors. 
Dulane Fryryte, with recipes, $29.95. 


TOWN JOURNAL 





CHRISTMAS MON ARCH 


GIVING... 


Gobel Fhe 
laut (per 


Fes 


SOFA PILLOWS for a tired back add 
color to a room, too. Easy-to-cover 
pre-corded foam rubber forms, or fin- 
ished pillows, in stores, $2 and up. 


’ 


FOAM-CUSHIONED CHAIR with a 
man-sized frame is ideal for T Viewing. 
A Good Design winner, by Folke Ohls- 
son, from George Tanier. About $89. 


COTTON BEDSPREAD and matching 
draperies are newly Sanforized for per- 
manent good looks. By Fieldcrest. Bed- 
spread, $7.95. Draperies, $7.95 a pair. 
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DENTURE WEARERS: 


Dentists from coast-to-coast recommend ORA CHRISTMAS 
| : GIVING... 
















Today! 


Large 60¢ jar 
of ORA 

plus colored 
Plastic 
Denture Bath 
worth 50¢ 
TOTAL 


$1.10 VALUE 
Both Only 


79+ 


At all leading drug stores. 
Offer good for limited time only. 










A McKesson 
Product 





POWER TOOL with attachments does 
eight jobs for the home handyman— 
among them sanding, drilling, grind- 
Amazing Ora cleans dentures by immersion without brushing in minutes—removes ing. In steel case, $54.95. By Skil. 
tobacco stains, ugly food tarnish like magic—gives false teeth natural sparkle! Protects 

you from offensive denture breath at all times—or your money back! 


o oa A DENTURE CLEANSER 


) | WHY DOCTORS WARN — 


DON’T TAKE SODA 


@ If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
: , to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
—_— : losis, acid rebound, 

“I suffered so terribly from stomach dis- 


" pls tress that I was unable to sleep,” says Mr. 
G | amorous Perfect Fit L. Schoonover, of Parsons, W. Va. “I took bak- 
ing soda day and night, with no real relief. 
g L A 5 T | C ra 0 S$ i Pa R Y am | Then a friend recommended Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
se en Medical Discovery. Now I feel like a new 

NEW FULL TOE DESIGN— | Man, and my stomach doesn’t need soda.” | 














Thousands who suffere . . ODPranrT P P 
DUPONT NYLON to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce's Gold. | THREE SPEAKERS in this _table- 
Lightweight, smooth, comfortable, en Medical Discovery with amazing results. o iv igh- a 
[pea ym ty no second pair of —— Over 35,000,000 botties of this areas non- model pheemgragh tte you bigs Gael 
ful two-way, stretch that gives. firm support alcoholic medicine, with its wonderful stom- ity sound reproduction in all parts of the 


achic tonic action, have been sold to date. 


without binding—**Blush Tan" shade. Guaran- 
And no wonder. First, taken regularly, it 


teed not to fade. Irregulars have small, hard-to- 


room. Webcor “Musicale,” $149.50. 


find flaws that won't affect wear or appearance. promotes more normal stomach activity, thus 
— _— -_S A } | helping to digest food better so you won't 
12 5.95 have gas, heartburn, sour stomach. Second, 

$ $5. é with stomach activity improved, you can eat 

. per pair i. per par the foods you like without fear of after-distress. 
Give hose size. Indicate “average,” “long” or Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 


**x long’ length. C.O.D. orders accepted. 


| Discovery at your druggist, today! 
A. M. MFG. co. Dest Pit, Ohlonen 0th. 


“How about You Mom?” 


. .. don’t you want your youngsters to be full of life, 
strong, healthy? Then give ’em Scott’s Emulsion 
daily, and watch! Yes, Scott’s—the high energy Food 
Tonic—helps your children grow up strong, develop 
sound teeth, strong bones. Helps ’em have fewer 
colds too, when they lack enough Vitamins A&D. 
A “gold mine” of natural Vitamins A&D, plus 
energy building oil and added minerals! 








STEREO CAMERA gives hobbyist a 


3 
s c o T T s & M U u Ss i °o N third dimension to work in. 35mm, 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC f/3.5 lens, shutter speeds 14 to 1/200 
second. By Revere. With viewer, $193. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIVING... 


fe atti 





SALESMEN'S 
CONUESE 


ELECTRIVET keeps food hot on table 
or buffet, to make hostessing easy. 


» * 
Heating element will not harm furni- 
ture. From Paragon, $4.95, with cord. 


| to 5 Colors 


Low-cost duplicator ; 
produces them in Sas yo 
one operation 





MAIL COUPON FOR DEMONSTRATION 


AND/OR INFORMATION 
NEST OF TABLES is a welcome ac- 


cessory to buffet dinners—and easy to 
store between parties. In walnut or 
birch. Allan Gould Designs, $34.50. 





fam THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. Dick is o registered trade-mark of A. B. Dick Compony 


Hee ae a a ee ee ee 














t A. B. DICK COMPANY , 
) i 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS PF.1253 ] 
i Without obligation: — ] 
i 4 ) Arronge demonstration for new, low-cost duplicotor i 

i ( ) Send information about new, low-cost duplicator 
| ! 
i ON ee eee ee ee a MES a. ne nts Hove ' 
CAKE DECORATOR makes it an easy 1 = ORGANIZATION STs ee) ee a 1 | RP bette 3 ta dieatie | 
trick to fix a glamorous party cake cen- - pie 5 a Pee an c : 
terpiece. 12 metal tubes turn out a i ary aes a eS - ' 
L. = 


host of frosting designs. Ateco, $4.95. 
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Statement of the Ownership. Management, and Circula- 
tion required by the Act of Congress of August 24th, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
of Pathfinder—THE TOWN JOURNAL published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pa. for Oct. 1, 1952. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Graham Patterson, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

Editor, Caroll P. Streeter, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Managing editor, Donald McNeil, Washington, D.C. 

Business manager, Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and 
address, as well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Graham Patter- 
son, Ardmore, Pa.; Estate of Charles F. Jenkins, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; John Blair Moffett, Agent for J. Howard 
Pew, J. N. Pew, Jr., Mary Ethel Pew and Mabel Pew 
Myrin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

$. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly and triweekly 
mewspapers only.) Not Required. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON 
(Signature of publisher) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of 
September, 1953, Florence E. Grosser, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 7, 1957) 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New Way 
Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain— Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to 
stop bleeding— without surgery. 

In case after case, pain was relieved 
promptly. And, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be 
a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world- 
famous research institute. 

Now this new healing substance is 
offered in ointment form under the name 
of Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug 
stores—money back guarantee. Trade Mark 








Trains 
(Continued from page 27) 


of a locomotive whistle, Josh Cowen and 
a factory engineering squad spent days 
with sound recorders along the main 
line of the New York Central. 

For wrecks, Cowen brought out a 
crane car equipped with a tackle which 
can lift rolling stock back into the rails. 
Ben Hecht, the writer, specializes in 
wrecks. He puts on a bad one, then 
brings up a wrecking train and restores 
order without benefit of human hands. 
Many toy-train owners get their rail- 
roads out only at Christmas time, but 
real fans have permanent layouts. 

Usually a man starts with a single 
train, catches the bug, keeps buying 
more and more trackage and rolling 
stock. Robert Montgomery at one time 
had so much trackage he cut holes in 
his walls so trains could run from room 
to room. Individuals have spent as much 
as $20,000 on their railroad layouts. 
One of the largest is run as a business 
at Hamburg. Pa., with admission 
charged to see 12 trains operating 
through realistic towns and villages. 

Lionel locomotives and cars are 
models of real ones operating on Ameri- 
ca’s real railroads. They are designed 
by draftsmen working with huge blue- 
prints supplied by the railroads them- 
selves and such rolling-stock manufac- 
turers as Baldwin, ACF and General 
Motors. Railroads and locomotive works 
are anxious to have their products run- 
ning on Lionel lines, some even pay for 
the dies. Miniature billboards for place- 
ment alongside toy tracks—600,000 of 
them a year—are supplied to Lionel 
free by one of the nation’s largest out- 
door advertising firms, together with 3 
million authéntic poster panel ads of 
firms such as du Pont, Sun Oil, Wrigley 
and General Tire. 


The search for authenticity has 
led model railroaders to send sugges- 
tions to the Lionel Company. Many let- 
ters say that Lionel’s refrigerator cars 
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“Like it? It’s made with 
an old television cabinet.” 
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“It’s in fine shape. Never been flown 
faster than the speed of sound.” 





should actually refrigerate. One fan sent 
drawings of a proposed device for hav- 
ing a brakeman kick a plastic hobo off 
a freight train. Scores of suggestions 
have come in that Lionel should. like 
the big railroads, have trackside equip- 
ment that washes passenger cars as they 
pass through. 

A suggestion that paid off was 
made by a young man who submitted 
drawings and patents of a milk car from 
which a plastic workman unloads milk 
cans onto a platform. Lionel. already 
working on such a car, entered into a 
royalty deal, expecting to pay the inven- 
tor maybe $1.200 a year. But the milk 
car was a hit and the young fellow’s 
royalties last year added up to $20,000. 
Freight cars, incidentally. outsell pas- 
senger cars 20 to 1—mainly because 
there are more things toy railroaders 
can do with the freight cars. 

After putting more than half a 
century of talk and thought into his toy 
trains, Josh Cowen is still surprised by 
what some people do with them. An 
Indian rajah set up tracks so that food 
could be hauled around the table to din- 
ner guests. An Illinois restaurant uses 
a Lionel set to deliver pancakes from 
the kitchen to the counter. Last year, a 
toy-train layout was used in a fund- 
raising campaign at New York’s Penn- 
sylvania Station, with a dump car carry- 
ing contributions to a collection box 
where it dumped the coins by remote 
control. The military has used toy trains 
for occupational therapy in hospitals. 
During World War II an elaborate lay- 
out was employed by the Army to train 
personnel in railroad yard logistics. 

Perhaps the most amazing develop- 
ment of all has cropped up in the Cleve- 
land Clinic radiation laboratory, which 
uses a Lionel locomotive, freight car 
and track to transport radioactive ma- 
terials in and out of shielded vaults. 

Thus Josh Cowen’s toy, which he 
invented back when people were still 
scared of electricity, even serves a pur- 
pose in the atomic age. End 
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The greatest shotgun 
shells for upland game 
hunting in history ... 
Western XPERT! Buy 
plenty ... go often! 


ANOTHER 
Din All Western priming is rust 
PRODUCT With this sure-fire priming, 





See your Hartford Agent or 


your insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


—— 


Méaln ‘em with 


RACE ween 


Xpert 


THE UPLAND GAME LOAD WITH THE EXCLUSIVE SEALED GAS CHAMBER 














For power, patterns, 
clean shooting, light- 
est recoil, and easy ex- 
traction, buy econom- 
ical XPERT shells. 





prom; non-fouling, and non-corrosive. 


rel-cleaning is kept at a minimum. 


ymenol 


LAXATIVE 
Saves Wear 
and Tear 
on You 


hus is a mild laxative that 
gently urges your system to become 
regular again. You take less and less 
as time goes on — one reason sugar- 
free Zymenol helps break laxative 
habit. Thousands of doctors rec- 
ommend Zymenol, the lubricating 
laxative with healthful brewers 
yeast, for children and adults. 


At your 
drug store . 


economy size, 


only $125 
Fora Wealth of Health 


Now ... Handy tablets and 8 
tasty granules, too. Ask your 
druggist for Zymelose. (If con- 
stipation still persists, see your D 
doctor. ) 

Write for free information. 


OTIS E.GLIDDEN & CO., inc.,Waukesha 2,Wis. 
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Now his health depends on you 


She’s a good mother. She’s cared for 
her puppy well, but now it’s up to you 
to see that he grows into a strong, 
healthy dog. He probably has worms 
(most puppies do) and they can be 
fatal unless treated promptly after 
the pup has been weaned. 
Worming is a simple, easy job you 
can do at home with Sergeant’s 
PUPPY CAPSULES. Used as directed, 
they are safe and gentle for the dog; 
fast and sure in destroying these 
parasites. For large puppies and dogs 


Sergeants dog care products 


YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 





4 4 : Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 

> —* tormenting rectal itch are often 
* telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 

fest one out of every three persons ex- 

amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

roved ingredient goes tight to work— 
Bills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 


Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfe fon ‘by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 





JAYNE'S | \for Pin- Worms 
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(over 10 lbs.) use Sergeant’s SURE 
SHOT Capsules. Both preparations 
are veterinarian tested and approved. 

Ask for Sergeant’s dog care prod- 
ucts at your favorite drug or pet 
counter. They’re safe, sure, and easy 
to use. 

FREE: the Sergeant’s Dog Book tells 
you all you need to know about worm- 
ing, dog care and train- 
ing. Write: Sergeant’s, 
Dept. C-10, Richmond 
20, Virginia. 


Sergeants i 








If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet *‘How 
to Protect Your Invention,”’ and an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


MCMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-P Victor Building 











Housework 
Easy Without 


Nagging Backache | 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 


aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 


function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 


nagging backache—feel miserable. 


Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 








_Washington 1, D.C. _ 





A-Bomb 


(Continued from page 23) 





tinue to press for some kind of inter- 
national control.” 


Bill Gould, a member of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

“When may we expect atomic en- 
ergy to benefit us on a personal level?” 

The practical uses of atomic radio- 
isotopes already include treatment of 
some cases of diseased thyroid as well 
as leukemia. Industrially, they are used 
to determine the thickness of paper and 
metals in manufacturing processes. 
They are used in agricultural research. 

Last month the Atomic Energy 
Commission—which has been spending 
8% of its funds for peacetime uses—an- 
nounced that it would build a $30 mil- 
lion atomic plant for large-scale pro- 
duction of electric power. Production 
costs are expected to be twice those of 
conventionally generated electricity, so 
it will be some time (best estimate: five 
years) before such plants will be com- 
mercially practical. 

Nuclear reactors have been built to 
propel submarines: work is already well 
advanced on a nuclear power system for 
aircraft. There now seems little likeli- 
hood that atomic power will be adapted 
for propelling automobiles because the 
reactors are bulky and require heavy 
shielding to protect against radiation. 


County Nurse Rose Phelps: 

“What could I do for someone ex- 
posed to atomic radiation?” 

Symptoms of radiation sickness— 
nausea, vomiting. fever, prostration—do 
not appear until some time after expo- 
sure, so no program of on-the-spot care 
exists. Symptoms within 24 hours gen- 
erally indicate a fatal radiation; if they 
appear later the dose is probably non- 
fatal. Treatment consists of rest and— 
above all—good nursing care. Anti- 
biotics and blood transfusions are used. 


Insurance Representative Ev- 
erett A. Smith: 

“Is industry being decentralized?” 

In the first half of 1953, 162 of the 
198 new defense plant authorizations— 
$1.4 billion worth—were for construc- 
tion on dispersed sites. 


The most meaningful question 
asked in Sycamore was that of Cmdr. 
Fred E. Jansen, USN (Ret.), Syca- 
more’s Director of Civil Defense. 
Wounded on Guam in World War IL, 
Jansen asked simply: 

“Isn't a spiritual and moral _ re- 
awakening the only means of promoting 
the international good will necessary to 
save the world from destruction?” 

The answer to that question can be 
found only in the heart of each of us, 
here and in Russia. And in the final 
analysis that answer is mankind’s only 
possible response to the deadly chal- 
lenge of the Atomic Age. End 
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The hidden victory at Pearl Harbor 


(Continued from page 25) 


tense, but with no thought that an air 
attack was impending. 


Sunday morning before dawn 
the Ward was cruising in the area south 
of the channel entrance. At 0342 (3:42 
a.m.) a blinker message was flashed to 
the Ward from one of the small con- 
verted mine-sweepers, the USS Condor, 
then about two miles south of the en- 
trance, “Have sighted a submarine peri- 
scope.” The Ward investigated but 
could not confirm the sighting. It is, 
however, credited as being the first ene- 
my contact of the war, and it might 
have served as an early warning of 
enemy activity. 

At daybreak. the repair ship USS 
Antares stood in toward the channel en- 
trance with a barge in tow. She stopped 
outside, probably to await a clear chan- 
nel. At that moment, Captain Outer- 
bridge saw a small dark form rise 
astern of the barge. A Navy Catalina 
plane also sighted it and dropped 
smoke markers. Apparently a very small 
submarine had been following the large 
ship in order to get through the channel. 

The Ward charged down on the 
suspected submarine. At the remarkable 
range of 50 yards Captain Outerbridge 
fired the first shot of the war. The shell 
entered the base of the conning tower. 
Outerbridge then dropped depth 
charges on the sinking submarine. 

Then at 0654 he prepared and sent 
in code the all-important message re- 
porting the engagement. The first bomb 
did not explode in Pearl Harbor until 
0755, an hour and one minute later. 
Thus the Outerbridge message could 
have been the basis for a general alert, 
but the opportunity was lost through 
communication delays and the slowness 
of responsible officials to believe and to 
take the drastic action called for by 
the situation! For some weeks before 
Dec. 7 many sightings had proved to be 
false alarms. Even when an American 
destroyer had not only “sighted” but 
sunk a Jap sub right at the entrance to 
Pearl Harbor. the authorities hesitated 
to stir up the Honolulu-Pearl Harbor 
area without confirming the report! 

The USS Monaghan; another de- 
stroyer, was ordered out to support the 
Ward. As she got under way (with the 
air attack beginning) she sank a minia- 
ture submarine that was on the point of 
torpedoing a major ship in the harbor. 


The Japs were just plain lucky to 
find two of our three task forces at 
Pearl Harbor instead of one. For months 
it had been the rule that only one third 
of our ships were to be in the harbor 
at one time. But the operations of the 
week ending Dec. 5 were so strenuous 
that an exception was made that once! 

The Japanese success was limited 
by our effective anti-submarine opera- 
tions. Such was the psychology result- 
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ing from the ravages of the air attack, 
that little attention has been paid to 
our complete victory over the Japanese 
submarine component of the attack. 

We know now that to supplement 
the air attack 27 Japanese submarines 
took part in the over-all operation. A 
few covered Samoa and the Fijis. The 
rest were to attack shipping approach- 
ing or leaving Pearl Harbor. A “Spe- 
cial Naval Attack Unit” of five tiny 
submarines were designed to penetrate 
the harbor. These miniatures, truly a 
secret weapon, were manned by highly 
trained two-man suicide crews. 

Of the five, the Ward sank one and 
the Monaghan another. One apparently 
became confused and was beached on 
the northeast coast of Oahu and her 
crew captured. There was no retreat 
possible for the other two, and they 
must have been sunk by our anti-sub- 
marine action or by the elements. Their 
potential was great, but their score zero. 

Four large submarines were de- 
ployed around the entrance to Pearl 
Harbor to torpedo our ships as they 
sought escape. The log recovered from 
a Jap sub destroyed months later re- 
corded that every time it came up to peri- 
scope depth to look around, an Ameri- 
can destroyer was upon her in no time. 
These submarines abandoned the area. 


Pearl Harbor taught us the 
necessity of developing a new type of 
sea warfare. I am convinced that had 
the Japs foregone their attack on Pearl 
Harbor and devoted all their efforts to 
the Far East, the force of U.S. public 
opinion would have resulted in sending 
our fleet, unprepared for the new form 
of warfare, to the Philippines. 

In the new naval tactics which were 
evolved to meet the changed conditions, 
the aircraft carriers and the fast ships 
best suited to support them by antiair- 
craft and anti-submarine work were the 
ones needed, rather than the relatively 
slow and heavy old battleships. It was 
providential that the brunt of the attack 
was borne by the latter. 

The Japanese seemed to lack the 
flexibility to cash in on unexpected 
good fortune. Time after time during 
the war their failure to follow up a 
success saved us from vast losses. On 
Dec. 7 had they renewed the attack by 
air or closed in for bombardment such 
invaluable installations as the Honolulu 
Harbor docks and warehouses, the Navy 
Yard power plant. shops and drydock 
gates, the exposed tanks containing oil 
for the fleet and the submarine base in- 
stallations could have been destroyed 
with tremendous crippling effect to our 
war effort. As it was, they were spared. 

The Jap failure to follow through, 
and our success in disposing of their 
submarines, meant that our navy was 
able to retain full use of this vital 
harbor throughout the war. End 
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ENJOY WINTER WITH 


Duofold 


2-Layer 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


AIR SPACE 
INSULATES 
4 AGAINST COLD 
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Try Duofold—the different, mod- 
ern two-layer underwear that’s 
light as you like it, warm as you 
want it—indoors or out. Duofold 
insulates against cold and colds— 

with soft cotton next to your 
skin. The wool’s in the outer 
layer —no itch, ever! Shrink-re- 
sistant, too—easy to launder. In 
union suits, shirts and “‘longies,” 
all popular models for the whole 
family . . . ski wear in Sun Valley 
Red. At better stores everywhere. 


DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 
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Those 754 cars and how they got that way 


(Continued from page 29) 


maroon coming back before long, now 
that new paints have licked fading). 

You'll be more aware of “color 
coordination,” an attempt to harmonize 
exterior colors with interior trim and 
upholstery. Less and less will a cus- 
tomer get the chance to match, horrend- 
ously, a sky-blue pink interior and brin- 
dle brown exterior. Color stylists will 
fix pleasing color combinations for him. 
And the public will love it. Pontiac 
found this out when, as an experiment, 
it color-coordinated a two-tone greenish 
yellow exterior with matched trim and 
upholstery. This car outsold other Cata- 
linas on which the customer had a 
choice of trim. Chrysler had the same 
good luck with a color-coordinated New 
Yorker hardtop. 

For °54, Plymouth has already an- 
nounced it will exploit this trend 
throughout its whole Belvedere line. 
Gold, blue, green and coral are the basic 
colors—matched in two-tone combina- 
tien with ivory or black. 


Getting new car fever as you 
read this? Big stakes ride on your an- 
swer. The industry is gambling an esti- 
mated $300 million that you will like the 
new models. That’s how much retooling 
for them will cost. Even a relatively 
minor change like a new tail light re- 
quires $50,000 worth of new tools; two 
new bumper guards, a quarter-million 
worth. To make a 67-pound crankshaft 
takes a press weighing a million pounds. 

Small wonder that, to cut the gam- 
ble to the minimum, the industry takes 
almost fantastic steps to find out what 
you really want. A company may spend 
$1 million for a hand-made experimen- 
tal “dream car” to exhibit at state fairs; 
your reactions are recorded, and fea- 
tures you like appear on later produc- 
tion models. You’re quizzed on current 
cars, too: GM alone interviews more 
than two million people a year, either in 
person or by mail. 

Ford, eager to sample young Ameri- 
ca’s opinions, even sent ballpoint pens 
to 12,000 college students “so they’d be 
sure to fill out questionnaires we mailed 
them.” Lest someone not write down 
what he really feels, Ford also employs 
an “electronics reaction indicator,” akin 
to the lie detector, to test emotional im- 
pact of cars on people. 

Does this mean the public designs 
its own cars? Only to some extent, 
Town JouRNAL was told by a leading 
designer: “We listen to the public. But 
if we disagree violently, we try to edu- 
cate it to better taste.” 

After all, the designer isn’t inter- 
ested merely in what you now like but in 
what you'll be in the mood to like six 
months, a year, or two years hence. Be- 
cause tooling may take as long as 18 
months, planning has to be way ahead 
of production. And the cars, when they 
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appear, must be at least a little ahead 
of public thinking. 

A good example of this was the 
1948 Cadillac, first with fin-like fen- 
ders. At first, the public pooh-poohed 
them, asked “What on earth are you try- 
ing to do—imitate a salmon swimming 
upstream ?” But the fins gradually won 
popularity as GM knew they would. 
Reason: GM officials themselves hadn’t 
taken kindly to the car when they first 
saw it in experimental form. But after 
it sat around the styling studios for 
months, they realized “this is it.” 

The keep-ahead-of-the-public phi- 
losophy permeates everything. It’s no 
coincidence, for example, that you'll 
see a lot of gold and ivory in both °54 
cars and in next spring’s dresses. With 
women having more say in selecting the 
family car, the industry goes to great 
lengths to discern coming trends in 
clothes and furniture. Packard, for 
example, sought the advice of 200 wom- 
en’s editors and 90 fashion stylists be- 
fore choosing its "54 interiors. 

Women, as well as their clothes, 
are studied. “A brunette looks best 
against a coral car,” opines Chrysler’s 
Exner, “a redhead against aqua, green 
or brown. A blonde fits almost any- 
thing.” 

Constantly, in advance _ styling 
studios, the search goes on. A designer 
may one day scrutinize the eyebrow of a 
gnat under a microscope for hints of 
bumpers or fenders to come. Another 
day, he may—for color effect—match 
the pith of a lime with the fruit of a 
watermelon. Or, on a more workaday 
plane, he may simply sketch and sketch 
until something “hits” well enough to 
try as a three-dimension clay model. 

One designer “hit” by experiment- 
ing, hot-rod fashion, on his own car. 
He cut dummy exhaust holes along the 
hood, then mounted flashing lights in- 





side them to simulate flashing exhausts. 
Eyeryone laughed—everyone, that is, 
but Harlow Curtice, now GM president. 
Curtice, head of Buick division at the 
time, translated the idea (minus the 
lights) into Buick’s famous “portholes.” 

Every idea must be tested; 20 or 30 
copies of a new engine are often hand- 
made for tests at $25,000 each. 


No one man decides these days 
what design or engine shall go into a 
new car. Committees of officials are less 
risky. At Ford, even President Henry 
Ford II is occasionally outvoted. 

Always, during the design and tool- 
ing of a new car, there is the pressure 
of great secrecy. Woe to the printer who 
leaks information. Even the separate 
divisions of GM—Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick, Pontiac and Chevrolet—keep se- 
crets from each other. At Studebaker, 
the styling studios are tucked away be- 
hind the same fenced and guarded en- 
closures as the jet engine plant. 

Right up to the last, suspense is 
preserved. “Teaser” ads appear in the 
press, curtains across show windows .. . 
every element of drama that can be 
manufactured to lure customers in 
droves. To launch the °54 Chevrolets, 
GM will send out four million invita- 
tions, pass out a million and a quarter 
bottles of perfume and two million bal- 
loons. More than a million restaurant 
napkins will tell Chevrolet’s °54 story, 
as will 12.5 million book matches, and 
1.7 million shopping bags. 

Here, with bustling showmanship 
blended with assembly-line craftsman- 
ship, is America at work. Here is the 
stimulation of a strong, vital economy. 
And for you, the car buyer, it’s more 
than a little flattering. In what other 
country would you find a multi-billion 
dollar industry so bent on just one 
thing—pleasing you? End 
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Governor of New Jersey in ten years, a 
state which went to Eisenhower by 350,- 
000 votes last year. 

They unseated seven Republican 
mayors while losing only three mayor- 
alty contests, and New York City kept 
a Democratic mayor. 

The Republicans are gratified at 
these developments: 

They won the California seat deci- 
sively when most observers predicted 
defeat. The loss in New Jersey was so 
close that 700 votes would have changed 
the result—a result that reflected local 
factors and local personalities. In Wis- 
consin those who were on the scene are 
aware that there was a religious factor 
in the election which made it unrepre- 
sentative—in fact that may well have 
been the determining factor. 

These elections are, however, an 
omen to both parties. They show that 
Congress can be lost or won at the 1954 
mid-term voting and much will depend 
upon the record of the narrowly held 
Republican Congress. 


Value of homes: 


mixed trend now 


If the prices of older homes are 
dropping in your neighborhood, it’s in 
line with the national trend. 

Pre-war homes are selling for about 
5% to 10% less than they did last year. 
In the higher-priced home field, the 
price drops are even greater. Some 
homes that listed for $25,000 a year ago 
are going now for $20,000. 

New houses, on the other hand, are 
selling for about the same as last year; 
in some cases even a little higher. In 
*54, many builders plan slight price in- 
creases, but will make up for them by 
making rooms a little bigger. 

On the whole, however, there’s in- 
creasing evidence that the postwar hous- 
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ing shortage—with resultant high prices 
—is over. In 1940, we had 3.57 persons 
per dwelling unit; today it’s 3.29. 

New construction figures reflect the 
new situation. In September, only 92.- 
000 new homes were started—nearly 
9,000 less than in September 1952. Some 
builders say “the market just isn’t there 
any more.” Others blame the tight mort- 
gage market. However, it’s easier to 
borrow, either to build or buy, than it 
was a short time back. 


Red-hot history, 


new each year 


If you want to see how the Soviets 
re-write the same historical event to fit 
their propaganda needs, read these ex- 
cerpts from Russian history books, now 
in the State Department files: 

1944, year of the cross-channel 
landing (Stalin note to Churchill): 
“The history of warfare knows no other 
like undertaking from the point of view 
of its scale, its vast conception, and its 
masterly execution.” 

1945 (official Soviet history book ) : 
“A brilliant achievement! The history 
of warfare knows no other enterprise 
like it for breadth of purpose, grandiose 
scale, and masterful execution.” 

1946 (new edition of official his- 
tory book): “On June 6, 1944, Allied 
forces accomplished a landing in North- 
ern France.” Nothing more. 

1952 (a new textbook) : “England 
and the U.S. dragged out in every way 
the opening of a second front. But 
when, after the gigantic victories of the 
Soviet army, it became clear that the 
Soviet Union would alone defeat the 
enemy, occupy Germany, and liberate 
all Western Europe including France, 
then English and American troops left 
England and landed on the coast of 
northern France.” 


Movies you'll like 


Martin Luther (Louis de Roche- 
mont). The story of the founder of 
Protestantism, filmed on the spot. 

How to Marry a Millionaire (20th 
Century-Fox). Three attractive models 
in search of men, money and marriage. 
Marilyn Monroe, Betty Grable and Lau- 
ren Bacall with William Powell. 

Kiss Me Kate (M-G-M). Slick 
adaptation of Cole Porter’s musical 
comedy, with Kathryn Grayson, How- 
ard Keel, Ann Miller, Keenan Wynn. 

Trent’s Last Case (Republic). 
Movie version of E. C. Bentley’s thriller 
of the same name. Orson Welles. 
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“| got wonderful 
relief!” 


says—Mrs. Veronica Svetiak, 
Farmingdale, N. J. 





“TI tried just about everything when I 
was constipated but I never got the 
kind of relief I wanted. 


“Most of the laxatives worked too 
slow. Or if they weren’t too slow, they 
were too harsh. Then I saw a notice 
about Sal Hepatica in a newspaper one 
day—and took it next time I was con- 
stipated. Let me tell you, I got wonder- 
| ful relief—gentle but speedy!” 


Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica be- 
fore breakfast and feel fine again .. . 
usually within an hour. Or take it in 
the evening 4 hour before supper and 
feel fine again by bedtime! Sweetens 
sour stomach, too. 





So keep Sal Hepatica handy in your 
medicine chest. 


SAL HEPATICA’ 


ANTACID) y MS :,/7 
LAXATIVE <° 04, 
. ‘a . ye Gs 


farmer will 
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STEAM HF AT thermostatically 
controlled 


WORK AND LIVE IN COMFORT AND SAFETY 





Roll this sturdy, electrically heated steam 
radiator anywhere on the farm. It's a self- 
contained heating unit you can depend 
on, Built by heating experts for a lifetime 
of trouble-free service. Heated by immer- 
sion-type elements and automatically con- 
trolled by the finest thermostats made. 
Antifreeze prevents radiator freezing when 
not in use. $60. to $89. 


Ideal gor Bedrooms * Bathrooms * 


Nurseries * Utility Rooms * Workshops * 
Tool Sheds * Sun Porches * Brooder Houses 
* Milk Rooms * Camps 


ac BURNHAM Portable °v 
oc STEAM RADIATOR 2v 


Electrically Heated 
Buy Burnham and Get the BEST! 


1 Burnham Corporation, Box 351 
Electric Radiator Dept. P-123 | 
Zanesville, Ohio 
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Burnham Electric Steam Radiators. l 
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How To Hold 
FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 
Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. 
Checks ‘“‘plate odor’? (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


NEW MIRACLE | 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 


e Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

All Battery Costs Slashed 80°/, 
e@ Powered by Three Transistors 

e Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 


FREE BOOK! Write today for authoritative 
illustrated book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what it 
means to the hard of hearing. No obligation 
whatsoever! A postcard will do. 


Beltone HEARING AID CO. 


2900 West 36th Street, Dept. 316F 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Brute. The big husky brute who 
used to swagger about town bragging 
that he could walk a barbwire fence in 
his bare feet with a wildcat under each 
arm married a little redhead who makes 
him do the dishes twice a day. 

Tron County Miner, Hurley, Wis. 

*% *% * 


Who’s Smarter? We don’t think 
that the average Congressman is any 
smarter than the average city council- 
man or school board member. He is just 
farther away and gets more money. 
We’re sure that our national legislators 
could refresh their ideas of democracy 
by getting back to the fundamentals of 
small government units and seeing how 
they function. 

Lyon County Reporter, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

*% * * 


Improvement. The invention of 
the automobile was a wonderful thing, 
according to Mike Gingold. “It just 
about cut out horse stealing.” 


Independent, Gallup, N.M. 
* * * 


Sense? Fay has been cooking for 
two weeks and all too soon it has 
dawned on her that there isn’t much 
sense to it. “A half hour’s work that gets 
gobbled up in two minutes,” she said 
disgustedly as she looked at the empty 
cookie tin. That’s what I have thought 
for years, but I was hoping that she 
wouldn’t come to that decision quite so 
soon. 

Coos County Democrat, Lancaster, 
N.H. 


* * *% 


Wealth. Oklahoma’s future lies in 
its land. “The greatest capital asset of 
any city is the few inches of remaining 
topsoil in its trade territory.” 

Herald, Butler, Okla. 


*% * * 


Oh, Izaak Walton! Fishing has 
never been considered as a branch of 
medical science but it can cure many 
ills that pills can’t touch. 

Enter prise-Journal, McComb, Miss. 


How About Your Paper? 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, Town Journal, 1111 E St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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J You'll Love the Feel 
“of It Its “Cushion Bite! 


MEDICO ° 
Crest Fitter pipe $350 


with Guaranteed BITE-PROOF \ 


Da, NYLON BIT 
‘ Odorless! 
Tasteless! 
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Also available in MEDICO V.F.Q. $2 


When filter turns 
brown in Medico, 
throw it away, with 
nicotine, juices, flakes, 
and tars it has trapped. 
Insert a fresh filter for 
cooler, cleaner, dryer 
smoking. Imported 
Briar. 





OTHER MEDICO VALUES 
Medice Clear-Vue . . . $1.89 


Medico Medalist. . . . $1.50 
Medico Cigarette 
Ph, SN a - - $1.00 
© re 
10 “Ga 
tectee F So Disposable Holders, 3 for 25¢ 


Wide variety of shapes and sizes 
Write Medico Pipes, inc., N. Y. 22, for Booklet Y 
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“Suffered 7 years 
-then | found Pazo 
brings amazing relief!” 


says Mr. R. F., Leominster, Mass. 


Speed amazing relief from misery of simple piles, with 
soothing Pazo*. Acts to relieve pain, itching imstanily. 
Lubricates dry, hardened parts. Helps prevent crack- 
ing, reduce swelling. Don’t suffer needless torture of 
simple piles. Get Pazo for comforting relief. Ask your 
doctor about it. Suppository form or tubes with per- 
forated pipe. *Pazo Ointment and tence 


FAST Cough Relief 


Creomulsion spreads a comforting film 
over throat membranes, gives relaxing 
aid, helps expel clogging phlegm, goes 
into the a gor | system for still greater 
comfort and relief. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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Let the stars get in your eyes 





(Continued from page 58) 


may listen fascinated to the optical lore 
of Norbert J. Schell. another engineer. 
or hear Weertman give advice to Dick 
Rosica. 15, who is grinding his first six- 
inch mirror. Mrs. Weertman calls her- 
self a “glass widow.” The influence of 
astronomy extends even to the Weert- 
man cat. One of its eyes is golden, the 
other blue, as are the stars in the fa- 
mous double star. Albireo. And so the 
cat’s name is Albireo. 

On a high hilltop near Freedom 
(pop. 3,000). John C. Graf. a sturdy 
farmer, and his son, Samuel. 24. built 
a 1214-inch reflecting telescope 15 feet 
long and an observatory of oak slabs 
and sheet aluminum. A landmark. it cost 
only $300 because odds and ends were 
ingeniously fitted into it. 

On many a chill night. after the 
chores are done. the Grafs sweep the 
firmament to glimpse something of its 
glories. The first thing Sam Graf shows 
the visitor is that double star Albireo! 

The Beaver County astronomers’ 
group is one of about 75 belonging to 
the Astronomical League. Other ama- 
teurs belong to the American Associa- 
tion of Variable Star Observers. the As- 
sociation of Lunar and Planetary Ob- 
servers and the American Meteor So- 
ciety. All told, some 20.000 amateurs 
pursue the hobby diligently. 


Notable discoveries have been 
made by amateurs. Galileo was an ama- 
teur when he found sunspots. the satel- 
lites of Jupiter and the rings of Saturn. 

Leslie Peltier of Delphos. Ohio 
(pop. 6.220), who designs juvenile fur- 
niture by day. has found 11 comets 
while searching the skies by night. His 
most recent find came last vear. As a 
farm boy of 16. Peltier picked straw- 
berries for 2¢ a quart to earn $18 for a 
two-inch telescope. He found his first 
comet in 1925 and the great Peltier 
Comet, which came within 16 million 
miles of the earth. in 1936. After 37 
years of star-gazing. Peltier still spends 
two hours a night in observation. 

Early one night a few vears ago, 
David Rotbart. a Washington (D.C.) re- 
tail merchant. spotted a hazy object 
moving in the constellation Cygnus that 
did not appear on his star charts. He 
called the Naval Observatory. which 
quickly saw it. Naval called Harvard. 
which verified that a new comet had 
been discovered. and Harvard. checking 
with Copenhagen Observaterv in Den- 
mark, found that Ludmila Padjusakova, 
a Czechoslovak. also had seen it. To- 
day, lost in outer space. the comet bears 
the name Padjusakova-Rotbart. 

There are about 5.000 stars in the 
first six magnitudes which are visible 
to the naked eye. (Only about 2,000 
can be seen at once. although on a 
cloudless night the number seems infi- 
nite.) In the first nine magnitudes, 
visible with an amateur’s six-inch re- 
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flector. there are nearly 200.000 stars— 
40 times as many as can be seen by the 
unaided eye. There are countless mil- 
lions, each a blazing sun, within the 
range of the big telescopes. 


A good six-inch telescope can be 
built for less than $50. The magazine 
Sky and Telescope, published at Har- 
vard College Observatory, Cambridge 
38, Mass., lists sources of supply. 

Two books, Amateur Telescope 
Making and Thompson’s Making Your 
Own Telescope, are indispensable aids 
when you get started. You will want 
such guides as Olcott’s Field Book of 
the Stars or Norton’s Star Atlas. 

There may be others in your neigh- 
borhood who would like to take up this 
hobby. or who are on the way and can 
help you. Some people make contact by 
running an advertisement in the country 
newspaper. Charles H. LeRoy of the 
Astronomical League, R.D. 11. Pitts- 
burgh 15. Pa., will be glad to give you 
information. 

You'll want to visit a planetarium, 
where by means of a complicated device 
the celestial bodies and their move- 
ments are projected on a domed ceil- 
ing. You should also visit an observa- 
tory—astronomers are friendly folk. 

Allegheny Observatory, in Pitts- 
burgh, where the Beaver County ama- 
teurs often go, has 13-inch, 30-inch and 
31-inch telescopes. There William D. 
Nanstiel, 15, although still in high 
school, already observes professionally. 
Nanstiel gives you a look at the moon 
through the 13-inch refractor. You can 
even see the shadows that the moon’s 
mountains cast—the shadows that are 
used to measure their height. 

Not all amateurs may. as did Pel- 
tier and Rothbart. write their names 
across the skies. But their lives are 
made infinitely richer by the knowledge 
they glean about the universe they in- 
habit. Inevitably, they learn something 
about the daughter sciences—physics, 
chemistry, mathematics. geology. 

Their horizons “are not bounded 
by a line fence, a township line or by 
anything else on earth.” With Mrs. 
Maude Wiegel. an amateur astronomer 
who raised five children on a farm near 
Elizabeth, Pa., they discover that 
“learning more about the Creator’s plan 
somehow gives me a calm and serene 
peace that makes the troubles of my 
day seem insignificant.” 

Many, through astronomy, have 
found the same quiet philosophy, the 
fortitude to face the day—and the night. 

In a tiny subterranean crypt in 
Allegheny Observatory a brass plate 
covers a niche in which repose the ashes 
of John A. Brashear, a great astronom- 
ical instrument maker, and his wife 
Phoebe. On the plate are these lines: 

We have loved the stars too fondly 

To be fearful of the night. End 
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ACID INDIGESTION 


Be wise. Alkalize with ALKa- ee 
SELTZER. Instant alkalizing © 1 | o* 
action soothes and settles \*: >" 


















your stomach. Feel better 
FAST with ALKA-SELTZER. 


and it's also FIRST AID for 

HEADACHE 
COLD DISCOMFORTS 
MUSCULAR ACHES _. 


SA ges 


ON DISPLAY aT 
ALL DRUG STORES 
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All kinds of spectator sports ... recreation 
in which everyone can participate ... an 
amazing variety of entertainment . . . near- 
by attractions—it’s really true that ‘‘every- 
one has fun”’ in the Sunshine City. Plenty 
of accommodations. Plan now for your 
finest vacation. For free booklets address 


G. P. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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So GOOD for 
CHRISTMAS 





Dogs do catch the excitement of 
Christmas and hope to get a BIG 
box of MILK-BoNE Doe Biscuits. All 
the fun of a bone plus chewing exer- 
cise and nourishment. Wrap up a 
package for your pup’s Christmas! 











MILK-BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your dog 
needs: Vitamins A, B;, B2, 
DandE... Meat Meal... 
Milk .. . Fish Liver Oil... 
Wheat Germ...WholeWheat 
Fiour . . . Minerals. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





The fast-acting 


for Adults & Children & 
THE WORLD OVER’ £ -M ED sriciss 






Mothersills 


aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
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Learn More! Earn More! to professional or 

technical schools. Advance Socially. Live a Hap- 

pier, Fuller Life. individual Courses or complete 

schedule. WRITE FOR SCHOOL BULLETIN. 
ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 

30 W. Washington, Dept. PR 123, Chicago 2, IHinols 
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MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON RIGHT AWAY 





Red Devil Tools, Irvington 11,N. 4 
Please send Free copy of Booklet HT. -242 
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Modern living 


New things for you, your family and friends 





JAUNTY RAG DOLL will win the heart 
of any little girl this Christmas. Soft 
and cuddly, Maggie Mud Pie is as win- 
some as her name. She is delighted with 
her pretty printed cotton pinafore, 21” 
long, $3.50. Amy Abbott, Inc., Dept. A3, 
344 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





CHAFING DISH COOKERY is simple 
and efficient with this new three-speed 
electric chafing dish by Tricolator Co. 
Blazer, water pan, cover and legs are 
gleaming brass. Handle is satin black. 
Heats to 500°. $29.95. Mrs. Damar’s 
Kitchen, 19 Damar Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





POCKET KNIFE with authentic lodge 
emblem embossed on gun metal has 
two sharp, stainless tool-steel blades. 
Comes with fine leather case. 314’, 
closed. Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
Shriners, Masons, $4. D. Corrado, Inc., 
Dept. C, 26 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





CUFF LINK BOX—a special gift for a 
special person—for home or travel. 
Tailor-made in England of black or tan 
cowhide, it’s lined and cushioned with 
matching suede. Holds 24 links. $8.50, 
two for $16.50. Here’s How, Dept. T5, 
590 Third Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





CHILD’S CLOTHES RACK reminds 
youngsters to hang up their clothes. 
It’s fun, too. Man-in-the-Moon face, of 
natural birch, 12” across, hangs on the 
wall. Five painted-wood balls on steel 
frame serve as hooks. $3.50. P. J. Duen- 
as, Dept. B, Box 136, Birmingham, Mich. 


CHRISTMAS SOCKS add a festive 
touch to gifts of folding money, checks 
or a pretty handkerchief. Handmade of 
red, white and green felts, 51” long, 
they sparkle with sequins, bells and rib- 
bons. Two for $1.95. Park Associates, 
Dept. P5, 2315 Park Place, Evanston, Ill. 
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The only trouble with an inferiority 
complex is that the right people never 
have it. 

. . . 

One reason why a man requires less 
time to dress than a woman is that he 
doesn’t have to slow down for the curves. 


Holiday Horrors 
The fellow I'd like to boil in oil 
Or happily have a python coil 
Is the lowly cad from whom our wives 
Are sure to buy our Christmas ties. 
—Donald Robinson 
. . - 
A motorist should always approach 
a school slowly—as he did when he was 
a child. 
e . - 
Shooting star: The hero in a cow- 
hoy movie. 
. 7. o 
Draft board: Where young men are 
weighed and found wanted. 


Demitasse 
After the blessing 
And turkey with dressing 
And pie that is served a la mode a 
Guest may rejoice 
To be given the choice 
Of coffee—or bicarb of soda. 
Vary J. Wilson 
os . + 

Opportunity doesn’t always knock; 
sometimes it just won't stop in at any 
place where the latchstring isn’t out. 

. e . 

Under Red rule. it seems that the 
hiring is done by the leader and the 
firing by the squad. 

o . * 


Date bureau: Meet market. 
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“Don’t let the low-slung body 
and wire-spoke wheels fool you 
—it’s really an American car.” 


When it comes to tax reduction, 
never was so little waited for by so 
many for so long. 


Cold Facet 


The man who greets a flurry 

Of snow flakes with a thrill 

Never hung storm windows 

Or paid a fuel bill. 

—Ruth DeLong Peterson 
. . . 

One place people seem to think 
they can get just as much as ever for a 
quarter is in church. 

. . . 

Past master: Historian. 

. - . 

The first lesson in the art of self 

defense is to keep your glasses on. 


Compensation 
My wife isn’t built like Betty Grable,— 
She hasn’t a face like Hedy Lamarr; 
But she can set a tempting table 
(More important to me by far). 


She may not do a graceful rhumba, 
Or know a touchdown from a goal, 
But when it comes to steak and onions 
That’s where she plays a starring role. 
—Ina Ladd Brown 





“Let’s keep it under ten bucks, Mac.” 
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MAKE *“MENTHOLATUM MIST* IN 
VAPORIZER, KETTLE OR PAN. 
DIRECTIONS IN PACKAGE. 








Outdates Messy Oils 
V-7 


New Vitalis 
Grooming Agent 
is Greaseless 
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Keep Your Hair Neat 
All Day this New 
Greaseless Way! 


No animal, mineral or vegetable oil 
in new Vitalis. It keeps your hair neat 
with V-7, new greaseless grooming dis- 
covery. Never a gummy film or “oil- 
slick” look! 


Prevents Hair Dryness 


What’s more, Vitalis gives you special 

protection from annoying dryness. 

New laboratory findings show that 
even excessively dried-out hair gets 
back its normal moisture content faster 
with Vitalis than with any other lead- 
ing hair tonic. Try new Vitalis! 


NEW, FINER 


VITALIS” 


Hair Tonic with V-7 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Watch Secretary Benson 


Believe the headlines, take to heart the flash rumors that 
come over the air, and you may get the idea that Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has become so unpopular that he must soon resign. Look 
under the dust and fog, and you will find the answer to’ every 
good citizen’s prayer for an honest, fearless man in public office. 
He may be there a long time. 

The major farm organizations support Benson. So do large 
numbers of farmers. So do thousands of people who respect men 
with the courage to do right. 

Benson is particularly unpopular with left wingers. They 
hate his soundness. They fear his constructive will to act only in 
his country’s interest. They don’t like a man who refuses to be 
pressured and will not be rushed. Political opponents fear him, 
too, and hope to discredit him before the country can take the 
fair measure of his size. 

The farcical “cattlemen’s caravan” was organized by the 
left-wing National Farmer’s Union for which Charles F. Brannan, 
former Secretary of Agriculture, is now legal counsel. The cara- 
van made so much noise for a few days that the public could not 
know that most cattle growers oppose support prices and have 
repeatedly said so through their organizations. 

The Wisconsin congressional election, a race between two 
former LaFollette Progressives, was complicated by religious 
and labor matters. It did not reflect discontent of farmers with 
Benson as his opponents kept repeating. Nor did the August 
wheat referendum indicate anything either for or against Benson. 

Neither the country nor the Eisenhower administration can 
afford to let Secretary Benson be driven out. Too wise to fall for 
short-sighted schemes, too honest to stoop. and too stout to be 
blown with the winds, Benson is a national asset and the people 
will discover that fact. The politicians who support him now will 
be glad, come elections, that they did. 


*" 


What are you proud of? 


In northern Pennsylvania the other day a man we never met 
before drove us two miles to catch a train. “What do you talk 
about when you describe this town of yours to strangers?” we 
asked. His 15-minute answer left us wishing we might stay longer 
and learn more. How would you answer such a question about 
your town? 

If every school pupil were to write a theme each year on 
this topic, home-town pride would grow. More folks would think 
up good reasons for it. Pride in the home community enriches 
patriotism. 
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Photograph by Leo Aarons 


As a child believes 


Christmas . .. brightest of all bright days in the lives of children, a day made 


memorable by a child, a day that children love. 


And because nobody believes as a child believes, may we who are no 
longer children get back once again the shining faith of childhood; that for 
this one day at least we will see the world as a child sees it... big, 


and kind, and candy-good, and peaceful. 


To shape this modern world of ours more to a child’s image of Christmas 
is a challenge to us all. It is a challenge to industry, too, especially to the 
chemical industry which through research is charting progress in many fields 
and helping to bring about new developments and discoveries that make 


life better, healthier and happier for young and old everywhere. 


AMERICAN a COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





AMAZING 
COFFEE DISCOVERY ! 


maxwe.t novse 
1coc™% wre corres 


Not a powder! Not a grind! But millions of tiny 
“FLAVOR BUDS” of real coffee...ready to burst instantly 
into that famous Maxwell House flavor! 


Utterly unlike old-style “instants”... just as quick 

but tastes so different! In the famous Maxwell See how the Flavor Buds 

House kitchens, this superb, roaster-fresh coffee is “come to life” in your cup! 

actually brewed for you. At the exact moment of . tlh nail nia, 
ke) fresh-brewed perfection, the water is removed— a= =” x die iaues Rela? ab thee 


leaving the millions of miracle “‘Flavor Buds”’! me instant hot water is add- 
, *? sm «ed. See how “‘Buds’’ re- 
100% pure coffee! You just add hot water—and the “Flavor Gos MME case famous Maxwell 


Buds” flood your cup with coffee as rich and delicious as the Ea oe ss"2a House flavor! This is 
best you’ve ever brewed! Saves money, too! The large economy , a _— ere roi 
size saves up to 75¢, compared to three pounds of ground coffee! jit 


A Product of 


The only instant coffee with that a Reach for the 
jar with the stars 


GOOD-TO-THE-LAST-DROP flavor! ; on top! 








